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It used to be cold in January 


—remember? ; ; —_ 
600” is filled with magic—like 
Folks bundled up like polar bears, 25 to 30 miles a gallon at moderate welded body-and-frame that can- : 
when they had to brave a ride in highway speed! not squeak or rattle. 


zero weather. 
It*s the sleek, roomy 6-passen- It even sleeps you—when you 


have the Convertible Double 
Bed that fits right into your Nash 


Nash is the car that changed it— ’ ‘ : 
i caked o* ger car, that glides like glass on 
—with Weather-Eye Conditioned <3 ; 
; deep coil springs at a// four wheels 

‘ ry — = art 

—the swectest-handling car you'll back seat! 
There’s a new kind of automobile 
dealer in America today. There’s 

where to find the new Nash “600” 


and the new Nash Ambassador. 


Air that lets you ride in living- 


room comfort. . 
ever want to drive. 


Aa ojc? ‘hy ‘ 1° é ’ . *}: ee ” 
Magic? This amazing new Nash It’s the quiet-riding Nash ‘600 


—with its single super-strong 
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NASH MOTORS DIVISION, NASH-KCLVINATOR CORP. 
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The condemned 


ate a hearty breakfast 


® 






The news is good from the food front—the 

news that many an insect pest has ruined its last 
important food crop. For a powerful new 
insecticide has been developed to aid the 


entomologist’s war against famine-and 
disease. 


This new insecticide is commonly known as benzene 
hexachloride. First made by Michael Faraday in 1825, 
its extraordinary killing power went undiscovered for 
more than a century. 

Here are a few facts about benzene hexachloride’s 
properties: 

One of the most potent insecticides known; it acts as a 
stomach poison, contact poison, and fumigant. 


It is deadly to many insects previously difficult to 
control—weevils, wireworms, cockroaches, Japanese 
beetles, ants, flies, mosquitoes, and fleas. 


It is less toxic to warmblooded animals than many 
other insecticides. Harmless when dusted on the skin, 
it is ideal for use in delousing powders. 


It can be mixed easily in dry or liquid form for use as 
a powder or spray. 


It evaporates gradually, leaving no dangerous 
residues on food crops at harvest time. 


Commercial Solvents pioneered the investigation and develop- 
ment of benzene hexachloride in the United States. It will be one 
of the first chemical manufacturers in this country to produce 
this new insecticide. A new CSC plant will devote its entire output 
to the mass production of this dramatic new insect killer. CSC 
will market its new product under the trade name, SIXIDE. 
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“4, «e WHAT A SHAME that his appearance 
isn’t as good as his playing! His hair is so 
stringy and dull, and... oh, oh... loose 
dandruff, too! A plain case of Dry Scalp. 
Guess it’s up to me to tell him about 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic!’’ 





Hair looks berfer..: 
scalp reels bérrer... 
when you check 


BS ial 


WHAT A DIFFERENCE i in his appearance now, 
thanks to ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic! Try it your- 
self, and see what a world of difference a few 


drops a day make. Loose dandruff is checked. 
Your hair looks better . . . your scalp feels 
better. ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic contains no 
alcohol or other drying ingredients. Try it 


also with massage before every shampoo. 
It’sdouble care... both scalp and hair... and 


more economical than other hair tonics, too. 


Vaseline 


REG u 6 PAT OFF 


HAIR TONIC 


Used by more men today 
than any other hair tonic 








NEWSWEEK 


LETTERS 


No Place Like Home 


I’m tired of hearing promises made by the 
big-wigs in Washington. I know that my 
situation is not unusual; I know there are 
thousands of families in the same predica- 
ment. My husband has been back in this 
country for over a year and we haven’t been 
able to find a decent place to live for our- 











Acme 


Sphinx: A home in the neck 


selves and our young son. It’s not fair, some- 
one should be able to do something. We 
don’t demand a dream home right away but 
we would like someplace—any place—io call 
our own. 


Mrs. VERONICA KELLY 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


The “big-wigs” in Washington may not 
be able to solve the housing problem, but 
one citizen in Los Angeles is doing his bit. 
The Sphinx pictured above is now ready for 
tenants—presumably King Cheops—or possi- 
bly Mrs. Kelly. 


Bridal Bouquet 


Forgive the reporters in English news- 
papers for writing up headlines of stranded 
GI brides (NEwswEEK, Jan. 20). For all 
the broken Anglo-American marriages made 
in this war I know there are thousands 
which have been successful. 

If you are as acute as I believe you are, 
you will see that these write-ups are sour 


(Continued on Page 8) * 
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goes—the reputation 
of Beech-Nut for fine 
flavor goes with it 
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IS THERE ANYTHING LEFT? 


WOU a 









THAT’S THE PROFIT’? 








Under the heading “profits” in the Annual and salaries do not wait. The government 
Reports which are appearing about now, are demands taxes on time. 
the most misunderstood figures in business. 






Management that can pay out all this, and still 
Profits are not fixed and inevitable as some _ show a profit, is doing quite a job. And unless 
people believe. Proof of this fact is that half it can show a profit, the business is on the way 
of America’s 450,000 corporations fail to make _ out. “Something left over’ is the major differ- 
a profit in any one year. ence between sickness and business good health. 
















Profits are a residue. They are what is left—if 
anything—after every one else has been paid. 





Neither the men and women in industry nor the 
money in industry can be effective without good 
The supplier must get his money promptly. management. Nothing else is so important to 
Bank loans must be paid on the due date. Wages 







the welfare of workers, investors and public. 











N.W. AYER & SON, Ine. 


Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 


Hollywood, Boston, Honolulu, London 


























24*Minute Tour 


OF 


NEW ORLEANS 


Showing how great markets 
are brought closer to you 














International House and International Trade Mart—two non- 
profit trade-promoting organizations that will put you in closer 
touch with customers in Latin America, will give you global 
sales opportunities—right on the spot—in New Orleans, U. S. A. 








Further reducing marketing costs—barge lines now operate on 
the Mississippi River to Minneapolis; on tributaries to Chicago 
and Pittsburgh; and east and west on the Intra-Coastal Canal 
—providing New Orleans’ industries with substantial savings. 
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/ ‘Up-to-the-minute information now available 
for your business. Check material desired 


[_] “Greater New Orleans on a Silver Platter"—32 fact- 
packed pages, graphically showing today’s business 
opportunities in New Orleans. 

[_] Official pamphlet detailing savings in shipping via 
New Orleans in comparison with other ports. 


| 
| [|] Full and-confidential information specially applicable 
| to. your business and to location of your plant here. 


Attach your letterhead and mail today to N. O. Ass'n. of Commerce 
or Greater New Orleans, Inc., New Orleans, La. 


Note: Special opportunities now for manufacturers of: 
Office Furniture and Store Fixtures; Men's and Women's Apparel; 
Candy and Confectioners’ Products; Cordage, Twine, String; Foods. 
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You reach world markets—easily, speedily, economically—from 
your plant in New Orleans. Direct steamship connections and 
cost-cutting port facilities bring expanding foreign trade within 
most profitable range. 





Just outside the city—a wealth of natural resources, Here you 
have abundant supplies of oil and natural gas, sulphur, salt, 
limestone, and other minerals—together with timber and agri- 
cultural raw materials for tomorrow’s chemurgic products, 


GREATER 


NEW ORLEANS | 


Gives your plant the 


3 essentials for profit 
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ARMOR 
JOA CENTURY 





The shell of our former selves! 


Stand the average American man 
next to a knight of old, and you'll 
discover a surprising fact. By 
modern standards, our iron-clad 
ancestors were pretty undersized! 


The human race has grown ap- 
preciably since medieval times. But 
the real news is how rapidly it has 
grown recently. For instance, the 
soldier of the second World War — 
according to Selective Service fig- 
ures — topped his 1917 counterpart 
by almost a full inch! 

This gain is largely due to the 
things we have learned through the 
years about food. It isa very tangible 
result of research in vitamins, 


minerals, proteins—the myriad com- 
plex food substances which help 
build sound bones and tall, straight 
bodies. 

Because so many of these vital 
substances are found in nature’s 
most nearly perfect food — milk — 
National Dairy scientists are able 
to make a unique contribution to 
the sum of nutritional knowledge. 


Behind them is a great organiza- 
tion — and many specialized talents 
— teamed up to turn National Dairy 
research into more and better foods 
for your table. And these, in turn, 
help advance the health of America. 
Just watch the next generation! 


Dedicated to the wider use and 
better understanding of dairy prod- 
ucts as human food ...as a base for 
the development of new products 
and materials . . . as a source of 
health and enduring progress on the 
farms and in the towns and cities 
of America. 








NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 

















HERE’S WHAT WE MEAN BY “ROOMY” 


Through long experience in building 
passenger transport planes, Boeing 
has learned a lot about people who 
use the airlines and what they like. 

One of the things air travelers 
want most is room, Room to stretch 
out—room to move around, And 
that’s one of the first things they 
cheer about in the new Boeing 
Stratocruiser. 1t’s not only big— 
it’s spacious, 


Take those deep, comfortable 
seats. Kach pair is a full 51 inches 
wide 


and there’s ample aisle space 







STRATOCRUIS ER 


besides. A minor detail, perhaps, 
but significant. More spectacular 
is the airplane’s unique double-deck 
design, giving passengers freedom 
of movement, not only in the main 
cabin but in a down-stairs lounge. 

There’s nothing cramped or con- 
fined about the Stratocruiser. And 
its generous proportions are 
matched by smooth flight character- 
istics, 340-mile-an-hour speed, the 
finest air and altitude conditioning, 


structural stamina, and dependable 
performance, 


More than 2000 man-years of research and engineering have gone into the design 
/ of the Boeing Stratocruiser, Tt combines proven sturdiness and reliability with 
important aerodynamic advancements found in no other aireraft, 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 





Boeing is building fleets 
of Stratocruisers for these 
forward-looking airlines: 


















GILBERT PAPER COMPANY MENASHA, WIS. 


THE BEST PAPER 18 MADE WITH NEW COTTON FIBRES 
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UNIVERSAL GENIUS -- 
LEONARDO DA VINCI (1452-1519) 
WAS ATHLETE, ARCHITECT, 
PHYSICIST, PHILOSOPHER, 
PAINTER, POET, MUSICIAN, 
MATHEMATICIAN, SCULPTOR, 
INVENTOR. A/S GREATEST 
INTERESTS WERE FLY/NG 
MACHINES AND SUBMARINES. 
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MARINE ARENA--THE COLOSSEUM, 
HUGE SPORTS AMPHITHEATER IN ROME, 


COMPLETED IN 80 A.D. SEATED 50,000 
ROMANS AND COULD’ BE FLOODED 
FOR SHAM NAVAL BATTLES. 


CALLED THE MEDITERRANEAN “OUR SEA“ 
VENICE, NAPLES, AND GENOA, BIRTHPLACE 
OF COLUMBUS, OWED THEIR WEALTH TO THE 


Italy and the other principal countries of the world can now be 
reached from your own telephone. New low rates are now it 
effect. A 3-minute conversation between Italy and anywhere in 
the United States costs only $12. 


Bell System OVERSEAS Telephone Service 





MEDITERRANEAN TRADE ROUTES. 











LETTERS 


—— 








(Continued from Page 2) 

grapes. Some Englishmen were peeved ty 
think our girls preferred your fellows to yx, 
Personally, I don’t wonder at it, evey 


though I am an Englishman myself. 1 like 
your girls better than ours, American girk. 
I think you're wonderful! 


Roy Penroup 
Coventry, England 


1 must say that I am not too surprise 
that many British war brides are unhappy 
with their American husbands. I had many 
opportunities to observe the actions an{ 
attitudes of American men. I do admit they 
are dashing, convincing, and remarkable 
However, they are also inconsiderate, rough & 
and abusive in their treatment of women ¥ 


Mrs. DorEEN ANDREWS 
London, England 









Ewing Galloway 
Dam: By any other name... 


Water Over the... 

I think few Californians will appreciatt 
your calling the efforts of Representativt 
Anderson, of our state, to restore the red 
name “Hoover” to the great dam on the 
Colorado River “a humorous sidelight on the 
resurgent Republican power on Capito 
Hill” (Periscope, Jan. 20). It is a matter df 
record that the Congress so designated thi 
dam, ir the first instance. 

_.. There is no possible excuse for calling 
it “Boulder”? Dam, as it is not located i 
Boulder Canyon, but in Black Canyon. From 
any standpoint, the name “Boulder” Daa 
is erroneous, and its real name should be 1 
stored without delay to honor one of 0 
greatest Americans, Herbert Hoover. We fi 
to see anything “humorous” in the efforts 
Representative Anderson. 


H. E. WapsworTH 
Glendale, Calif. 


The Swing-Johnson Act, passed by a Re 
publican Congress on Dec. 21, 1928, seoa 
years before the dam was dedicated 
President Roosevelt, officially calls the das 
“Boulder,” although in some instances it * 
designated as the “Black Canyon Dam. 
During Hoover's Presidency, Secretary " 































AN INVITATION TO DISCOVER, ., 
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To many, the Lincoln brings a sense of true discovery ... 
/ORTH 
a realization of high hopes fulfilled. For this motor car reflects 


y a Be the attainments of its owners. It wears a singular style. Its 
8, seven peiindd : . . . j - : 
ited Mi pace is long and sure. Its comfort is the comfort of a gracious 


home. In the Lincoln, the exceptional is well attained. You 


will recognize it as the really fine car of the fine car field. 





DIVISION O F FORD MOTOR COMPANY 





Since the beginning of history the orderly 
progress of mankind has followed the road- 
builders. Trade, settlement and civilization 
grow only where there are roads to link one 
community with others. 

Today all over the globe new highways 
are knitting the peoples of the world 
together. And a big share of this surge of 
road construction is made possible by a 
typically American product—the rugged, 
versatile “Caterpillar” Diesel Motor Grader. 

With this one machine, smooth well- 
drained roads are being built in Indiana 
and Indo-China—South Dakota and South 


CATERPILLAR DIESEL 


Africa. Ditching, grading, bank-sloping, 
finishing, maintaining and snow-plowing 
are all handled by this single unit. 


These one-man road-builders save tax- 
payers millions of dollars each year. They 
are used not only on state, county and 
municipal roads, but for grading and main- 
taining airports, parks and playgrounds. 

Powerful, dependable ‘‘Caterpillar”’ 
Diesel Motor Graders are built to deliver 
a lifetime of efficient work at low cost. They 
are ready to do their part in the construc- 
tion of the world’s pathways to progress. 
CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


ENGINES « TRACTORS + MOTOR GRADERS ¢ EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 
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the Interior Ray Lyman Wilbur issued a 
departmental order that the dam was to be 
known as “Hoover Dam.” When Harold 
Ickes took office he issued a general order 
that bridges, roads, dams, buildings, etc. 
should not bear the names of living per- 
sons. In May 1933 Ickes issued a specific de- 
cree canceling Wilbur’s order, thus return- 
ing the original name “Boulder” to general 
and official usage. 


Teachers’ Pay 

IN FEB. 3 EDITION, STORY ON PAGE 
95, THREAT OF A WALKOUT GOT YOUNGS- 
TOWN TEACHERS THEIR RAISE IS ABSO- 
LUTELY FALSE. 


ESTHER HAMILTON 
SCHOOLS EDITOR 


YOUNGSTOWN VINDICATOR 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
The Ivy Leegue 

In as good a publication as NEwswEex, I 
was surprised to read the following (Feb. 
3): “Edward L. Bernays, who with the late 
Ivy Lee created the profession of ‘public re- 
lations, is fond of symbolism.” 

Let’s look at the record. The firm of Ivy 
Lee was functioning in the early 1910s. I 
remember it well when I was a newspaper- 
man in 1912. When Ivy Lee was practicing 
public relations, Mr. Bernays was also writ- 
ing for newspapers, according to his own 
authorized biography in “Who’s Who in 
New York—Tenth Edition.” I quote from it 
below: 

“Wrote for N.Y. newsps., 1913-15; 
publicity mgr., Russian Ballet tour in U.S. 
for Metro. Opera Co., 1915-16; of Caruso 





Lee: Father of them all | 


and other musical stars, 1917-18; counsel on 
pub, relations in partnership with Doris E. 

Fleischman, 1919.” 
It is generally known that the late Ivy Lee 
was the founder of our profession. He intro- 
uced it and was a successful practitioner 

or many years. 

© governing body in public relations is 
(Continued on Page 14) 
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He spots accidents before 


they happen 


With production demands high 
and heavy equipment replacements 
scarce, this would be a particu- 
larly bad time for any plant to 
have an accident to its power 
equipment. 

Your chances of having that sort 
of production disturbance in your 
own plant can be greatly lessened 
by Hartford Steam Boiler’s insur- 
ance and the accompanying engi- 
neering inspection services. 

Hartford Steam Boiler’s engineers 
—the largest field staff of its kind in 
the country—devote their full time 
to regular inspections of every piece 
of power equipment insured with 
their Company. It is their job to 
help uncover hidden sources of 


trouble before they reach the acci- 
dent or breakdown stage. Most 
policyholders consider this engi- 
neering service to be worth many 
times the insurance premium cost. 


The Company’s engineers, draw- 
ing on 81 years of experience in this 
specialized field, are constantly at 
your service. ‘They are located near 
your plant, too, within easy reach 
in case of an emergency. 


The seasoned ‘‘know-how’’ of 
Hartford Steam Boiler’s inspection 
staff is one of the many features 
that make this Company first choice, 
by far, among power- 
plant operators. See 
your agent or broker 
for full details. 





The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Covers: Boilers « Pressure Vessels « Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines ¢ Turbines ¢ Electrical Equipment 








DRAWN FOR JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION BY ORISON MAC PHERSON 


SINTERING THE CONCENTRATES 
J&L Benson Iron Ore Mines 














Magnetic separation of 
ore from waste 


aR: 


J&L ACQUIRES NEW SOURCE OF 
IRON ORE TO SERVE YOU WITH 
MORE AND BETTER STEEL 


Rich iron ore locked for ages in the rocky Adiron- 
dacks is now being mined to serve you through 
increased production of steel. For a century and a 
half, since the discovery of iron ore in these ancient 
mountains, men have tried to recover it from the 
big deposits. A few succeeded, but many failed to 
produce enough usable ore to justify developing 
the properties into full-scale operations. 


Today, with modern transportation, new mining 
methods, new power, new equipment and processes, 
these granite hills are yielding their natural wealth. 
Guided by research, the mining, crushing, concen- 
trating and sintering operations at J&L Benson Mines 
are recovering this rich, black, magnetic ore. Benson 
ore goes into J&L Controlled Quality steels, such 
steels as Otiscoloy high-strength steel and Jalloy, the 
tough steel designed to resist shock, abrasion and 
dynamic forces. 


Tomorrow, J&L geologists will uncover even more 
deeply hidden treasures of iron ore. These new 
supplies will help provide an abundance of steel 
ready always to serve you economically—new steels 
to assure you that you will not be denied the articles of 
daily use that make life easier, safer, more enjoyable. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN 
STEEL CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH 


SALES OFFICES: Atlanta * Baltimore * Boston + Buffalo 
Chicago °* Cincinnati * Cleveland * Columbus ° Dallas 
Denver + Detroit + Harrisburg * Houston * Indianapolis 
Los Angeles * Memphis * Milwaukee * Minneapolis > New 
Haven - New Orleans + New York - N. Kansas City 
Philadelphia: Pittsburgh ¢ St. Louis > San Francisco? Seattle 
South Bend + Syracuse * Toledo * Tulsa * Washington 


CONTROLLED QUALITY STEELS 


iii 





ADIRONDACK MINES 


Iron ore mining in Adirondacks is flour- 
ishing today, after nearly a century of 
neglect, thanks to steel industry’s search 
for new reserves and to more powerful 
mining machinery and modern research 
methods. Great deposits of magnetic iron 
ore in New York State are being developed 
by Jones & Laughlin and others. 


J&L acquired the Benson Mines (3,100 
acres opened 1886, worked through first 
World War, closed 1919, for lack of market) 
as an iron ore reserve additional to its 
iron ore properties in Great Lakes region. 


Hard rock is crushed fine at J&L Benson 
Mines, St. Lawrence County, N.Y., to 
release the iron ore. After rock is blasted 
out of deep quarry it is crushed in largest 
crusher system in Adirondacks to the 
fineness required, then passed through a 
magnetic concentration plant (see small 
sketch) to separate ore from waste. The 
concentrates are then mixed with powdered 
anthracite coal and fused into sinter re- 
sembling black, metallic clinkers, as shown 
in large illustration. The sintered ore is 
shipped to J&L blast furnaces in Pittsburgh, 
Aliquippa, and Cleveland. 





Compass acting queerly nearly 135 years, 
ago revealed magnetic iron ore deposits 
of the Benson Mines. Erratic compass 
belonged to engineers constructing military 
road between the Hudson and the St. 
Lawrence, about 1812. 


For lack of transportation these great, 
rich deposits of iron ore in Adirondack 
mountains, so hopefully pioneered in the 
early 1800’s, failed at that time to develop 
into a flourishing industry. Pioneer iron 
masters repeatedly staked fortunes on 
these sources of iron and steel, and lost to 
bad roads, no railroads, sub-zero weather, 
deep snows, high mountains, endless for- 
ests, primitive equipment. 


First Adirondack iron works was a Catalan 
forge erected in 1798 by Zephaniah Platt. 


“Ratirontaks,” or “‘tree eaters,” was con- 
temptuous name Iroquois Indians called 
their hereditary enemies, the Algonquins, 
who, during long St. Lawrence winters 
when game was desperately scarce, were 
driven by hunger to subsist on buds and bark. 
The derisive name became Adirondacks. 


For assistance in selection and use of steels 
and steel products, contact nearest J&L 
District Sales Office listed at left or write: 
Publicity Manager, Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corporation, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. From its 
own raw materials, J&L manufactures a 
full line of carbon steel products, as well 
as certain products in Otiscoloy and 
Jalloy (hi-tensile steels). Principal prod- 
ucts: Hot Rolled & Cold Finished Bars 
and Shapes; Structurals & Plates; Hot & 
Cold Rolled Strip & Sheets; Tubular, 
Wire & Tin Mill Products; Precisionbilt 





Wire Rope; Steel Barrels & Containers. 
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Know how exercise gives you those red-cor- 
puscle good looks that say “Man alive!”? The 
Vitalis ‘“60-Second Workout” gives the same 
kind of vigorous good looks to your hair. 
Makes hair look vital, alive. When better-look- 
ing men are made...they’ll thank Vitalis. 
First step... 


50 seconds to massage Vitalis on your scalp. 
That tingle is just a starter. Vitalis’ pure vege- 
table oils get to work preventing dryness, giv- 
ing natural lustre to dull hair. You rout loose 
dandruff, help check excessive falling hair. 10 
seconds to comb... hours to admire. On your 





way, Handsome! 





TVITALIs |?" 


farendaty de shoe x 
thease the ¢ & 


Product of Bristc)-"* 


SS 


There is something about a chap with vigorous-looking hair. 
Usually it is girls. For on the job or off, a vital-looking head of 
hair stands out. And if you’d rather stand out than stand still... 
move up front with the Vitalis “60-Second Workout.” 
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LETTERS 

















(Continued from Page 11) 
the National Association of Public Relations 
Counsel, Inc., founded in 1936. We have 
often given credit to the late Ivy Lee, and 
one of his associates is a member of our 
group. I might add that Mr. Bernays is not. 

However, Mr. Bernays definitely - has 
earned a place among the top six for his 
efforts since 1919. 

Harry BRUNO 


H. A. Bruno & Associates 
New York City 


Air Is Air 

NewsweEEK, Jan. 20—heading Business— 
Motors: Peek at Tomorrow. 

You quote Maj. Gen. L. C. Craigie, chief 
of the Air Matériel Command engineering 
division: “. . . air no longer acts as air but 
takes on the characteristics of, first, a semi- 
fluid, and then, a fluid.” 

When, if ever, did air cease being 100 
per cent fluid? 

I have been breathing the stuff for 41 
years and flying in it for ten and have al- 
ways found it to be very fluid indeed. Also, 
it moves about down here in Texas in a 
way (wind) that would indicate a high 
state of fluidity. 


Could you have misquoted the general? 


E. J. REEVES 
Dallas Soaring Society 
Dallas, Texas 


General Craigie (who was quoted cor- 
rectly in the Jan. 20 article) suggests the 
following explanation for the technically 
minded: 

“The statement refers to the fact that 
aerodynamic theory for present-day aircraft 
speeds in the subsonic region is based on 
the assumption that the air acts as an in- 
compressible fluid. This is not strictly cor- 
rect, but the errors introduced by this as- 
sumption are negligible in this speed range. 
However, at supersonic speed these errors 
cannot be neglected and the air must be 
treated as a compressible fluid, which great- 


ly increases the problems to be solved in the 
case of supersonic aircraft and missiles.” 


Pa 


Japanese Purge 


Tn your article on the Japanese purge, 
Newsweek, Jan. 27, you stated that the 
Japanese businessmen are “the very section 
[of the population] that has always been the 
best disposed toward cooperation with the 
United States.” This statement is not borne 
out by the history of Japanese politics cul- 
minating in the recent war. 

No effective distinction can be made be- 
tween the economic leaders and the political 
leaders of Japan between the Meiji “restora- 
tion” and today. Not only are they related 
through a long process of intermarriage an 
adoption. but they all felt that exploitation 
of areas beyond Japan proper was the way 
to increase Japan’s economic as well as po- 
litical power . . . If we purge political of- 
ficials whose government subsidies strength- 
ened the businessman’s capacity to create a 
war industry, we certainly must consider it 
necessary to purge the capitalists whose in- 
vestments and skills made the building of 
an efficient war machine feasible. 


Joun SHERRY 
New Haven, Conn. 














The famous V-8 ... No other car in Ford’s 
class has an “8”. . . no other has a 
V-type engine ...no other has 100 h.p.! 
The Ford V-8 is the same type engine 
used in America’s costliest cars. 4-ring 
aluminum pistons and balanced car- 
buretion save on both gas and oil. 


The\great new “6”... the newest Ford en- 
gine and the most modern Six of the 


industry, it is a true running mate to the 


world-famous Ford V-8, Like the V-8, 


it makes fewer revolutions per mile... 
that means less wear, longer life! 





| Listen to the Ford Show starring Dinah Shore on 
Columbia Network Stations Wednesday Evenings 


in your future 











C’m’on now-what other coffee ever gave you all this? & 

















1. More delicious-or your money back! 2.Magic convenience-No pot, no grounds! 


We could write you a book about that heavenly Borden If cups of coffee grew on trees, they couldn’t be quicker, 

flavor! But it’s quicker like this: If you don’t like Borden’s — No waiting for coffee to perk or drip. Just drop % to % of 

better than any coffee you ever tasted, ground or instant— —_a level teaspoonful in a cup, add hot water. No pot to wash, 

we'll give you your money back!* No grounds. No waste. That’s why Borden’s is perfect 
coeds for breakfast. 





WHAT MORE CAN A COFFEE GIVE You ? 
WHY NOT SERVE BORDENS EVERY MEAL, 
EVERY DAY? OR AMI KEEPING 
YOU FROM THE GROCERS ? 
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3. And, for economy, half again as 
many cups | 

Most users tell us they get halfagain as many cups 
from a regular jar of Borden’s as are usually ob- 
tained from a full pound of ground coffee. Think 
how much that will save every week! Remember, 
Borden’s isn’t half coffee. It’s all coffee—no dex- 
trins, dextrose, or maltose added. That’s why it 
goes so far. 
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sUse at least half a jar of Borden's. Then, if you don’t agree it tastes better than any 
coffee you ever used, send us the jar with the unused contents, and we'll cheerfully 
refund your money. The Borden Company, 350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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GI COLLEGIANS: It was only ; with university officials, the lo- 
after careful research that &: cal Veterans Administration of- 
NEwswEEXx picked the Univer- ficer, ROTC men, and students. 


sity of New Hampshire for its He found the college of today 
examination of veterans’ prob- even farther from the coonskin- 
lems in colleges (see page 95). coat and hip-flask atmosphere 
The university's ratio of veteran than the campus of the “30s, A 


to non-veteran students, its daily schedule of classes start: 
small-town location, and its ing at 7:30 a.m,, running tight 
rank as one of the smaller state through lunch and ending at 
universities made it seem an ideal sample 9 pam,, proves the Gls mean business, 
for study, These facts in mind, John 


Ferris, Education Editor, was given the THREE'S A CROWD: Now we see Tass, 
assignment, He surveyed the problem the official Soviet news agency, coming 
firsthand and held intensive discussions out with an “authorized denial” of the 
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NEWSWEEK story (Jan. 27) concerning 
Field Marshal Montgomery’s discussion 
with Joseph Stalin. What with Pravda 
blasting away at Bevin, Baruch, Vanden- 
berg, and Churchill, we seem to be in 


rather august company, 


CHILLY PLAY: During this second winter 
of peace, equipment stores, trains, and 
\the resorts have been jammed with tt 
precedented swarms of wintersports en 


thusiasts, Sports Editor Jack O'Brien 
supplies a full report on page 84, Although 


a New Englander familiar with the mystic 
lore of ski wax and black ice, O’Brien is 
forced to admit that he himself is inter- 
ested but not too eager to participate in 
the slippery spectacles. The luckiest break 
O’Brien had during his trip last month to 
report on the new Aspen, Colo., resort 
(NEWSWEEK, Jan. 20) was the discovery 
that he could sit in the hotel and watch 
the skiers through the windows. 

However, O’Brien’s interest cannot be 
challenged. He has 
been reporting all 
types of sports 
events since 1925. 
For thirteen years 
he was sports edi- 
tor and columnist 
for The Bridgeport 
(Conn.) Times- 
Star, and afterward 
worked as a feature writer for The 
Bridgeport Post. On the athletic experting 
side, O’Brien today feels that his toughest 
assignment is that of impressing his opin- 
ions on his daughter and four sports- 
minded sons. 








COAL DOPE: With British power shut 
off because of a coal shortage, NEws- 
WEEK's Foreign Affairs department, while 
sympathetic, could come forth with one 
of those justified if slightly annoying 
I-told-you-so’s. Last Oct. 21 that depart- 
ment featured what seems to have been 
the first documented American report on 
the coming crisis. To quote: “The British 
must cut the consumption of electricity, 
gas, and coal by 10 per cent or ‘face in 
the depth of winter a breakdown in sup- 
plies’ . . . There is no margin to meet 
emergencies such as prolonged cold 
weather this winter.” 


- 
oe 


THE COVER: After a five-year lapse, the 
world’s figure-skating championship tour- 
nament will be held in Stockholm on Feb. 
14-16, with Gretchen Van Zandt Merrill 
of Boston as the United States’ chief 
hope. Miss Merrill, who last year came 
into a fortune inherited from her million- 
aire grandfather, was practicing at ex- 
clusive St. Moritz when caught by a 
Keystone photographer. Participation in 
winter sports has reached an all-time 
peak this year (see page 84). 
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Surrey. 





Here’s a Quick "Brief’’ of How It’s Done in 
One Great Precision Plant: 


At the start of a machine-run, pick one 
finished piece and check it backwards and 
forwards. Then decide how often the ma- 
chine should be “patrolled” by the inspector 
(depending on tolerances, rate of tool wear, 
and other factors). 


Now attach this OK’d part to the Opera- 
tion Inspection Tag on the machine. This 
tag has a column of 6 blank lines, headed 
“Veeder-Readings.” And in this column, on 
each patrol, the inspector writes the date, 
time, and number of pieces completed up to 
that time . . . reading directly from the Veeder- 
Root Counter installed on the machine. If the 
last pieces don’t match the first sample, he 
knows exactly how many pieces must be 
inspected 100%. Then as the run goes on, 
if dimensions start “walking out” again, he 
knows how many pieces to inspect since the 
last OK'd inspection. And at all times he has 
an accurate running record of pieces pro- 
duced. Time and material are saved... 
output kept up. 


This is just one instance of Veeder-Roct 
Countrol. Find out how you, in your own way, 
can count to your greater profit. Write. 








-ROOT INC. 


Hartford 2, Connecticut 
In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., Montreal. In England: 
Veeder-Root Lrtd., Dickinson Works, 20 Purley Way, Croydon, 
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What’s Behind Today’s Secretary Marshall is said to feel that at the same reception. Many of his 


News and What’s to Be Expected 


in Tomorrow's 





Capital Straws 


Secretary Marshall tells associates that 
he doesn’t intend to spend his time at the 
Moscow conference fighting for commas 
and semicolons. He’s expected to go to 
Moscow for about two weeks and then 
leave the wrangles over details to his 
deputies, Ambassador Murphy and Gen- 
eral Clark ... Dean Acheson, who agreed 
to remain as Under Secretary of State 
until after the Moscow meeting, hints to 
friends that he may stay longer if his 
excellent relations with Secretary Mar- 
shall continue . . . Navy Secretary For- 
restal and Under Secretary of State Clay- 
ton again are being considered for Am- 
bassador to London, the post left vacant 
by the death of Ambassador Gardner. 


Anti-Communist Plans 


Watch for the Administration, with 
the President’s blessing, to take vigorous 
Measures soon against the Communists 
in this country. First step will be a plan 
to-make it easier for Federal agencies to 
fire employes who are strongly suspected 
of subversive activities but against whom 
the government can’t produce airtight 
proof. Second step will be a proposed law 
to get around the Supreme Court’s 
Schneiderman case decision of four 
years ago. The court ruled then that to 
deport an alien it is not enough to 
prove him a member of the Commu- 
nist Party. It must also be proved that 
the defendant believes in the over- 
throw of the government by force. At- 
torney General Clark is handling both 
proposals for the President. 


A Medal for Michael 


President Truman is expected to an- 
nounce shortly the award of the Legion 
of Merit to King Michael of Rumania 
in recognition of his services to the Allied 
cause. The award will be made soon 
after the signing of the Rumanian peace 
treaty. 


Diplomatic Shake-up 


Although changes in State Department 
top-level positions have been deferred 
until after the Moscow conference, a 
thorough shake-up of the department’s 
foreign service already is under way. 


some U.S. ambassadors who have been 
on their jobs a long time should make 
room for new - foreign-service talent. 
Among those considered likely for early 
retirement are Messersmith in Argentina, 
Caffery in Paris, David Gray in Eire, 
Claude Bowers in Chile, and Steinhardt 
in Czechoslovakia. The Office of Foreign 
Service also will be given a new chief 
to replace Selden Chapin, who will be 
sent into the field. 


National Notes 


The Army has employed 90 seam- 
stresses to turn out more than 169,000 
American flags in the next few months 
to cover returning caskets of war dead. 
Some 240,000 flags will be needed, but 
the Army has a surplus supply of only 
70,000 . . . Congressional opponents of 
the OPA, including Senator Wherry of 
Nebraska and Representative Taber of 
New York, will try to eliminate remaining 
OPA price and rent functions by with- 
holding further funds. The agency needs 
a deficiency appropriation of $6,000,000 
to continue until June 30 . . . Smith 
Brookhart Jr., son of the late senator 
from Iowa, is a possibility for the GOP 
vacancy on the Securities and Exchange 
Commission . . . President Truman per- 
sonally directed Postmaster General Han- 
negan to petition the Civil Aeronautics 
Board for lower rates on magazines and 


newspapers air-mailed overseas. 


Civil Service Ghostwriters 


The Senate Civil Service Committee 
hopes to crack down on the familiar 
Washington practice of government head- 
liners using their Civil Service employes 
to ghostwrite boo! 3 and signed magazine 
or newspaper articles for them on the 
taxpayers’ time. A subcommittee con- 
sisting of Senators Thye of Minnesota, 
Ecton of Montana, and Umstead of 
North Carolina is looking into the situa- 
tion. Government workers volunteering 
information are getting promises of pro- 
tection in their Civil Service status. 


Trivia 
The Governor-General of Canada and 


. Viscountess Alexander, guests at last 


week’s White House reception for the 
Army and Navy, lit cigarettes, unaware 
of fire regulations against smoking at 
such affairs. When it was called to the 
attention of a White House aide, he 
looked directly at the couple and re- 
marked: “I don’t see a thing” . . . General 
Marshall also was a center of attention 


colleagues had never seen him in evening 
clothes . . . It’s been facetiously proposed 
that the Senate Small Business Commit- 
tee being reorganized under the chair- 
manship of Senator Wherry of Nebraska, 
who owned an undertaking business, be 
renamed the “Senate Small Undertaking 
Committee.” 





Trends Abroad 


The U.S. has advised Britain to set- 
tle its century-old dispute with Guate- 
mala over British Honduras. Washington 
feels that the colony is of little practical 
value to the British and the dispute 
merely serves as a constant irritant in 
Pan American relations . . . Knowledge 
that the Russians are emphasizing sub- 
marines in their naval expansion pro- 
gram underlies the U.S. Navy’s exten- 
sive undersea defense program 
Dictator Franco is secretly maneuvering 
to send his former pro-Nazi diplomat, 
José Felix Lequerica, as Spartish Am- 
bassador to Buenos Aires. 


Nazi Round-Trippers 


Recent unpublished official reports in- 
dicate that more German agents are 
entering Argentina than Perén is ex- 
pelling. Some of those now arriving at 
Argentine ports are “round-trippers.” 
Sent back to the Reich some time ago at 
considerable pains and expense, they 
have since made their way from the 
Western zones of Germany into France 
and thence back to Argentina, either 
directly or via Spain and Portugal. And, 
in the wry words of one Washington 
official, “each is bringing two friends 
with him.” 


Behind Soviet Propaganda 


High British and U. S. official opinion 
is much disturbed about the concerted 
Soviet campaign in both the Russian 
and the Soviet-controlled German press 
against Anglo-American zonal adminis- 
tration in Germany. Some quarters fear 
this is a hedge against possible failure 
of the forthcoming Moscow conference. 
They believe it has two major purposes: 
(1) to put the U.S. and Britain on the 
defensive in discussions of the peace 
treaties, and (2) to give Soviet foreign 
policy more freedom of maneuver in gen- 
eral. The second is by far the more 
important, Washington believes. The 
Russian people are basically so pro- 
American that the Kremlin has had to 
refrain from pushing controversial poli- 
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cies as far as it would have liked in the 
face of U.S. opposition. Hence it is 
believed the Politburo is trying to dis- 
credit the U. S. in the hope that this will 
make possible a stronger Soviet stand. 


Switzerland’s Money Market 
Switzerland is increasingly becoming 
the main center of “unofficial” exchange 
transactions involving property and cur- 
rency in most of Western Europe. This 
business, which is on a large scale, is 
carried on at the so-called “outside,” or 


black-market, rates. Swiss bankers, 
among the canniest in Europe, are re- 


ported to put little practical hope in the 
functioning of the International Mone- 


tary Fund or Bank. Instead they foresee 


private bilateral agreements between 


governments and business interests as 
the primary method of carrying on busi- 
ness in Europe during the immediate 
future. 


Hoover's Mission 


The bipartisan foundation of Herbert 
Hoover’s German economic mission is 
firmer than press reports have indicated. 
Before accepting Truman’s invitation to 
double-check Army estimates of the cost 
of feeding Western Germany, Hoover, 
with the President’s knowledge, informed 
GOP Congressional leaders of the mis- 
sion’s scope. They gave no guarantee, of 
course, that his recommendations would 
be endorsed. But since all of them ap- 
proved his trip, nonpolitical considera- 
tion of his report is assured. Incidentally, 
Agriculture Secretary Anderson also may 
go to Germany about March 1 to look 
into the critical food situation. 


Foreign Notes 


Speculation about a romance between 
Princess Elizabeth and Prince Philip of 
Greece was revived the other day when 
the British Office of Information dis- 
tributed internationally a picture of 
Philip walking with the. royal family . . . 
Yugoslavia has asked U.S. occupation 
commanders to turn over Hungary’s pre- 
war regent, Admiral Horthy, for war- 
crime prosecution. But Tito won't get 
him. He’s living in Bavaria in the U.S. 
occupation zone under technical arrest, 
pending outcome of a military investiga- 
tion which may take a long time .. . 
The British-French treaty of alliance is 
expected to be concluded before the 
Moscow conference. It will provide 
mutual guarantees of defense .. . Brit- 
ain has promised France to replace all 
U.S. aviation equipment which is now 
being withdrawn from former AAF bases 
in France. 





Tax Seesaw 


"Taxpayers during the next few months 
will find themselves on a teeter-totter. 
While Congress is cutting Federal expen- 
ditures and taxes, state and local govern- 
ments are heading for higher costs and 


— 


higher taxes. Wages of public employes 
are rising and, in addition, public im- 
provements, buildings, streets, sewers, 
and other projects that were delayed dur- 
ing the war will cost about half again as 
much as originally estimated. First boosts 
will come in increased property assess- 
ments, new excise taxes, and hikes in spe- 
cial license fees. 


Public Power Rates 


Present power rates are due for critical 
attention by Congress when requests 
come up for additional appropriations for 


public-power projects. Construction, 
maintenance, and operating costs have 


zoomed with postwar price and wage 


riges, and pressure already is being put on 


project managements to increase their 


rates proportionately before expansion 
funds are granted. Congressional budget 
trimmers look favorably on a rate boost 
as one way to cut appropriation totals 


without calling a halt to public-power 
development. 


McCloy’s Terms 


John J. McCloy, former Assistant Sec- 
retary of War, has told directors of the 
International bank that he will accent 
their second offer of the presidency if 
they will revise the bank’s statutes so as 
to give him the authority needed to dis- 
charge the responsibilities he associates 
with the job. If McCloy does accept, look 
for a joint statement from him and the 
bank’s U.S. advisory committee spelling 
out mutual relationships—a hitherto un- 
solved problem that harassed former 
president Eugene Meyer. Other factors 
delaying McCloy’s acceptance are a 
search for an acceptable vice president 
and his desire for assurance that pivotal 
New York State will make the bank’s 
bonds eligible for insurance-company 
investment. 


McKellar’s New TVA Move 


Although Senator McKellar in his TVA 
feud failed to block Public Works Com- 
mittee approval of Gordon S. Clapp as 
TVA chairman, he has convinced mem- 
bers of the committee that TVA should 
turn its receipts into the Treasury for 
detailed reappropriation by Congress. 
Legislation probably will be reported out 
by the committee this session, applying 
not only to TVA but to other govern- 
mental corporations now authorized to 
use their receipts in operating. 


Business Footnotes 


Willys-Overland has scrapped the de- 
signs it had for a postwar light passenger 
car and will start all over again on an 
entirely new and smaller car. For the 


present it will make only the Jeep and. 


station wagon, for which sales prospects 
are good . . . Remaining inventory re- 
strictions will slowly be removed by the 
Office of Temporary Controls. Recent 
easing of stock restrictions on retailers 
was the first step . . . Liquor-industry 


executives are increasingly worried over 
the spread of state liquor monopolies. 
Seventeen states already have monopoly 
systems, and legislation is pending in 
Nebraska, Arkansas, Texas, Georgia, 
South Carolina, and the Territory of 
Hawaii. 





Movie Lines 


hatte Chaplin plans to make two 
pictures annually starting this year... 
Margaret O’Brien now is going in for 
mystery drama with the title role in the 
forthcoming “There Was a Little Girl” 


. + « Bobby Driscoll, 10-year-old who 
stars in Disney’s “Song of the South,” has 


been signed to play Eddie Cantor’s son in 


an RKO musical comedy “If You Knew 
Susie”... Look for Danny Kaye to make 


another Technicolor comedy for Gold- 
wyn. It'll be called “That’s Life”... 
After previews of the Red Skelton starrer 
“Merton of the Movies,” M-G-M called 
the film back into production for exten- 
sive retakes. Another picture with which 
M-G-M has had similar trouble and ex- 


pense is Greer Garson’s “A Woman of 
My Own.” 


Radio Notes 


Don’t expect any radio version of Mil- 
ton Caniff’s new cartoon strip, Steve Can- 
von, for at least a year. The cartoonist is 
turning down radio offers until he has 
had time to establish Canyon to his own 
satisfaction . . . Several top radio per- 
formers have banded together to push the 
campaign for higher salaries for school 
teachers . .. Monty Woolley soon may go 
on the air with a show of his own. Re- 
covered from his recent illness, he is 
reading a new script written specially for 
him . . . Although a new mystery series 
with Alfred Hitchcock as master of cere- 
monies is scheduled for the fall, the net- 
works are becoming reluctant to add any 
more whodunifs. There are some 30 
shows of this type on the air now... 
Radio producers are looking to the sports 
world for guest stars as one way to avoid 
the high fees demanded by visiting screen 
celebrities. 


Miscellany 


Jim Farley is the latest to offer his rec- 
ollections of F.D.R. and the New Deal for 
publication, but magazine editors, cur- 
rently at least, have shied because of the 
price set by his agent . . . Kenneth Rob- 
erts, A. Hamilton Gibbs, and Ben Ames 
Williams are all at work in Nassau—Rob- 
erts, cutting 80,000 words from his “Rab- 
ble in Arms” for an illustrated edition and 
digging up Caribbean background mate- 
rial for a successor to “Lydia Bailey,” 
Gibbs, finishing a novel for spring pub- 
lication, and Williams, working on the 
history of blockade running . . . M-G-M 
soon will announce plans to hold two 
prize-novel contests a year instead of one, 
with a possible total of $325,000 in 
awards for each contest. 
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To the rail terminals of American cities 
come the famous trains whose names spell 
the romance of travel. To these stations 
come travelers, in ever increasing numbers, 
who appreciate the dependability and luxu- 
rious comfort of a fine train ... of cars 
built by Pullman-Standard. 

If you want to go when you plan to go... 
if you enjoy eye-level scenery, relaxation 
and fun en route, you'll go by train. If you 
look for the finest and safest in rail trans- 
portation, you'll find it on cars which bear 











Gateways to Safe and Pleasant Journeys 


the Pullman-Standard nameplate. 

By placing passenger comfort and safety 
first; by setting the pace in engineering 
and design; by leadership in quality and 
volume of production, Pullman-Standard 
has helped American railroads lead the 
world in low-cost, safe, luxurious trans- 
portation. 

Because of quality —proven in long years 
of fine carbuilding—the railroads have 
bought most of their modern, streamlined 
passenger cars from Pullman-Standard. 


PULLMAN-STANDARD CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY + CHICAGO 


Offices in six cities from coast to coast 


Manufacturing plants at six strategic points 


World's largest builders 0% -*--+mlined railroad cars... PU LILIAN - STAN DARD 
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Trends 





Conflict between Truman and Congress is sharpening and 
promises to become full-scale political warfare before the 
current session is Over. 


Truman’s recent rise in popularity as indicated by public- 
opinion polls, is convincing Republican leaders that he may 
well be a formidable candidate next year and that they must 
start fighting him now. 


Actually it was taken for granted in informed political quarters 
even before Hannegan’s speech that Truman would be the 
Democratic nominee. 


Domestic political issues will be the focus of pre-campaign 


maneuvers. The bipartisan truce on foreign policy soe 
will be preserved. Congressional investigations wont be as im- 
portant as first expected. 


Republicans will concentrate on writing a legislative program 
on which their presidential nominee can stand. Truman and 
his allies in Congress will try to convince the electorate that 
they would have written a preferable record had they remained 
in control of Congress. 


Divisions within the responsible GOP majority and increasing 
solidarity of the critical Democratic minority are giving the 
President some advantages in this contest. He is ysing them 
for all they are worth. 
e 

An old-time logrolling bee is threatened in the Senate when 
it takes up a House bill continuing wartime excise taxes for 
another year beyond June 30, the present expiration date. 


Pressure from the fur industry for exemption from the present 
20% tax is heaviest. It comes from growing sections of the West 
and South and the manufacturing East. 


Light-bulb and cosmetics manufacturers also want exemption 
or a reduction. They are maneuvering themselves into a posi- 
tion to trade support with the fur industry. 


Liquor interests are less insistent about reductions although 
they pay the biggest slice of the excises. They fear that the 
states will boost their taxes if the Federal surtaxes are removed. 


A portal-to-portal bill will be the first piece of labor legislation 
to reach the floor in either branch. It will limit retroactivity 
to ohne year and define make-ready work. 


Senate hearings on major labor legislation are developing so 
many points of view that the nature of the bill Congress finally 
will pass is more obscure than ever. 


Anti-closed shop sentiment seems to be increasing but not 
enough to assure enactment of the Ball bill definitely outlawing 
this kind of labor contract. 


Tncome-tax-reducing legislation will provoke the first major 
floor fight. The House Ways and Means Committee, having 


limited hearings to four days in closed session, plans to present 
a bill by March 1. 


Republicans will try to submerge their differences over dis- 
tribution of tax relief but probably won't succeed. Chairman 


Knutson is still insisting upon a 20% across-the-board cut; a 
majority of Republicans seem to favor the Taft alternative of 
an average 20% graduated to give most substantial reductions 
to low bracketeers. 


Democrats will question the possibility of cutting taxes this 
much and still balancing the budget. If the bill is extreme, 
Truman will veto. 


Some measure of relief to landlords will be approved by the 
House and Senate Banking Committees—probably a 10 to 15% 
rent increase. 


Floor fights for complete abolition of rent control can be ex- 
pected but they won't be successful unless sentiment undergoes 
a quick change. 


Regulations are being altered meanwhile to make it easier for 
individual landlords to get increases under the present law. The 
Office of Temporary Controls is hoping that Administrative 
relaxation will take some of the heat off Congress. 


Republican threats to let all war powers lapse on March 81 


aren’t taken very seriously. GOP leaders are expected to agree . 


that some regulations must be continued. 


Continued sugar rationing almost certainly will be authorized. 
Also allocation of scarce industrial raw materials and control 
of synthetic-rubber production. 


Republican opponents of the reciprocal-trade policy won’t be 
bound by the Vandenberg-Millikin compromise statement. 
(For details see page 26.) They intend to keep a running-fire 
campaign against Executive tariff cutting, 


Party leaders will prevent repeal at this session but they can’t 
stop criticism. The critics hope to make enough commotion to 
frighten the Administration into cautious use of its tariff powers. 


Congress refuses to get excited about either Presidential tenure 
or succession. The result may be no legislation in this field at 
this’ session. 


A House-approved Constitutional amendment limiting the 
President to two terms might command the necessary two-thirds 
in the Senate but there wouldn't be any votes to spare. 


Truman’s succession bill isn’t favored by many Republicans, 
even though it would place Republican Speaker Martin in the 
White House if the President died in office. The House will 
approve it but Senate action is doubtful. 


Savings are now regarded as a key factor by government 
economists trying to foresee the time and intensity of the ex- 
pected economic recession. 


Inventory buying no longer can sustain the postwar boom, as 
it has up to now. The rate of inventory accumulation is falling 
off sharply (see page 77). 


Business and industry must depend upon retail sales volume to 
supply replacement orders from now on. If the present high 
level of production is to be maintained, consumers will have 
to spend a larger proportion of current income and save less. 
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Great shakes 
for 
stubborn coal 


Funny thing about coal. Send it on a train trip 
and it often gets stubborn about getting off 
the car. 


Reason is that it settles during the trip—packs 
so tightly it won’t flow out of the hoppers. 
Usually several men are needed to free the 
coal with sledges, pick axes and shovels. 


This takes time—lots of it. It costs money! 
It ties up men, tools and cars ... often a 
whole train, from engine to caboose. Same is 
true about unloading coké, ore, minerals and 
similar materials. 


Couldn’t something be done to break this 
bottleneck? Hewitt-Robins engineers set out 
to find a way. What they found is great shakes 
for stubborn coal. 


It’s the new Robins Car Shakeout, a giant shaker 
that shakes a car 1,000 times a minute. It 
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quickly loosens 50 to 70 tons of stubborn mate- 
rial... unloads a car “broom clean” often in as 
little as 90 seconds. Only two men are needed. 


The whole job is done in minutes, not hours— 
without injury to men or hopper car. 


The Robins Car Shakeout is one of many prod- 
ucts “Job-Engineered” by Hewitt-Robins to solve 
materials handling problems. It’s the result of 
combined operations by Hewitt Rubber and 
Robins Conveyors. 


For 87 years Hewitt has made mechanical 
rubber products. For 51 years Robins has made 
materials handling machinery. Together they 
bring you 138 years of practical experience 
in “Job-Engineering.” 


No matter what your materials handling prob- 
lem, find out how Hewitt-Robins can help 
solve it. Write today for details. No obligation! 


DIVISION, BUFFALO 5; NEW YORK 


ROB a NS CONVEYORS DIVISION; PASSAIC, NEW JERSE’ 
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No “Ceremonial Masks” 


for you to pass 
when you do business 


at BRISTOL BRASS 


Deirlep DEADPANS, with brains to match, have never had 
a place in Bristol’s business philosophy. They’re too costly. 
For they take all the joy out of life, and most of the benefits 
out of business — by freezing any attempt at friendliness, 


and by putting the hex on the simplest transaction with 








the most complex mumbo-jumbo. In the end, they usually 
succeed in driving away all amicable spirits with their out- 


worn, rigid riual. 


No, Bristol has never made a fetish of the artificial face — 
either the dark and dismal or the super-sunny. We simply 
put the best face possible on any situation. For, as we see 
it, we're in business to make and keep good friends by giv- 
ing them good service on a good product — and to see that 
all concerned have a reasonably good time in the process. 


If you see it the same vy — and if your product has a 
profitable use for Brass s..c.., rod, or wire made faithfully 
to your dimensions and alloy-specifications — then it 
would certainly be a pleasure to talk business with you, 


whenever you say. 


The BRISTOL BRASS CORPORATION 
Makers of Lass since 155 0, Dristol, Connecticut 
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THE PRESIDENT: Boom Time for Harry 


Unmistakably Robert E. Hannegan’s 
bandwagon had struck up “I’m Just Wild 
About Harry.” But to bodst the 1948 
Presidential stock of a man who prefers 
Chopin, Mozart, and “The Missouri 
Waltz” to jazz, the Democratic national 
chairman wrote his own lyrics: 

“We have gone far and fast,” said Han- 
negan to the Association of Postal Super- 
visors of New York City last Thursday, 
Feb. 6, “but the task of leading us to 
peace and plenty is not accomplished in 
a day nor in a year, Until that work is 


done, we are ready to call upon our 


President again as the man who has 
proved himself fit for the job,’ 


There could be no mistaking Hanne- 
gans tune; the President would be a 
candidate next year. But if Harry $, Tru- 
man was singing a song of ’48, his lips 
never uttered a sound, The White House 
commented that it hadn't seen Hanne- 
gan’s speech in advance, Hannegan’s own 
remarks were in the same key: Every 
time he had attempted to discuss the 
1948 campaign with Mr. Truman, the 
President had said he was too busy with 
his program of “peace and prosperity.” 
At a Cabinet meeting the following day, 
Mr. Truman “didn’t talk about it,” Han- 
negan reported. “But all the Cabinet 
spoke to me. They told me it was a good 
speech.” 

Snug and warm in the White House 
last week while the political forecasters 
and the Washington winter howled, the 
President: (1) frigidly welcomed the 
new Polish Ambassador, Josef Winie- 
wicz, because Poland had not lived up 
to free election promises, (2) stepped 
out, hatless and coatless, on the windy 
North Portico to greet the visiting Gov- 
ernor-General of Canada, Viscount Alex- 
ander, (3) called a national Highway 
Safety Conference for June, (4) con- 
gratulated the Boy Scouts on their 37th 
anniversary, and (5) appealed to all 
Americans to fight heart disease. 

Cagily, the President whipped through 
the week. Schooled in old-style Missouri 
politics, he knew that there was noth- 
ing he could do néw but live up to the 
billing that Hannegan had given him. 
But the truth was that the Democratic 
national chairman had actually not con- 
sulted him in advance and Mr. Truman 
was miffed. 

Had he been consulted, the President’s 


friends said, Mr. Truman would have 
postponed the Hannegan maneuver un- 
til a later date. Reason: His own strategy, 
formulated shortly after the November 
elections, was to divorce himself from 
politics as much as possible. Now the 
role would be more difficult, and the 
relationship which he had worked out 
with the Republican leadership in Con- 
gress might be jeopardized. 


Significance 
The Hannegan speech came only after 


the Democratic national chairman had 


conferred with numerous party leaders 


who agreed on the strategy, 


Basically, Hannegan’s reasoning was 
pictured as follows: Up to and through 
the Congressional elections last Novem- 
ber, Mr, Truman had to stand on his po- 
litical inheritance-the Roosevelt New 
Deal. The continuity of New Deal aims 
had to be preserved. Neither Eleanor 
Roosevelt nor the sons of the late Presi- 
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dent could be given cause to say that Mr. 
Truman had deserted, and the left wing 
had to be kept happy. 


With the elections over and the GOP 
in control of Congress, Mr. Truman was 
on his own, In the belief that lack of 
GOP unity in Congress was becoming 
more evident, plus the fact that Mr. Tru- 
man had regained considerable prestige 
by his handling of the coal strike, Han- 
negan decided that now—not later—was 
the time to start the Truman boom for 
1948. He acted accordingly, 


Next in Line 


If President Truman’s words had on 
Republican Presidential hopefuls some- 
thing of the effect of a bone tossed to a 


pack of hungry hounds, they were none- 


theless in the sober language of states 
manship, Ostensibly, Mr, ‘Truman last 


week was just renewing his twenty. 


month-old request that Congress change 
the line of Presidential succession now 
running from the Secretary of State down 
through the Cabinet. 

A Vice President who has succeeded 
to a Presidential vacancy, Mr. Truman 
declared, now has the power to appoint 
his successor, the Secretary of State. “In 
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Hannegan: He tosses Harry S. Truman’s hat in the 1948 ring, but which hat? 
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a democracy,” the President 
argued, “this power should not 
rest with the Chief Executive 
. . . Insofar as possible, the 
office of President should be 
filled by an elective officer.” His 
suggestion: make the Speaker 
of the House first in the order of 
succession; if there is no Speak- 
er or if the Speaker fails to qual- 
ify,* have the Senate President 
pro-tem fill in temporarily until 
a qualified Speaker is chosen. 
Mr. Truman recalled that this 
proposal had been passed by 
the House but pigeonholed by 
the Senate in 1945. 

What aroused the Republi- 
cans was that this proposal, if 
enacted, would put Speaker Jos- 
eph W. Martin Jr., or perhaps 
Senate President Arthur H. 
Vandenberg, into the Presi- 
dency should anything happen 
to Mr. Truman. Other possible 
candidates for the 1948 GOP 
Presidential nomination looked 
askance at the idea that either 
might become an interim Presi- 
dent and then win the nomina- 
tion in 1948 to succeed himself. 
The No. 1 Presidential possibil- 
ity in Congress, Sen. Robert A. 
Taft, objected on the ground 
that the Presidential succession 
should devolve on a member of ~ 
the same party as the President 
and Vice President. 

Probable outcome: barring a 
changed GOP leadership atti- 








International 
My Boy: When Homer Loomis Jr., head of the Nazi- 
aping Columbians, and his secretary, Betty Penland, 
were. arrested in an Atlanta hotel room on charges of 
disorderly conduct, his father (right), a New York lawyer, 
appeared in their defense. The charges were dismissed, 
but they were rearrested on new charges of adultery. 
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the President which ones “cannot 
be made without injury to the 
domestic economy.” 


@ An “escape clause” would be 
written into future trade agree- 
ments under which the Presi- 
dent could withdraw or modify 
any tariff reduction “if in prac- 
tice it develops that such a re- 
duction or concession has im- 
periled any affected domestic 
interest.” 


@ The “most-favored nation” 
clause would not apply to those 
nations which did not give the 
United States similar benefits. 

The State Department was so 
anxious to please that next day 
it announced escape clauses 
would be included in all future 
trade agreements. Not at all 
pleased were Ways and Means 
committeemen. Chairman Har- 
old Knutson of Minnesota, 
scheduling immediate action on 
tariff legislation, said the com- 
promise had been “unfavorably 
received.” Other members spoke 
of “backstage work” and “horse 
trading.” With words like that 
passing between Republicans, 
Speaker Joseph W. Martin Jr. 
stepped in and persuaded Knut- 
son to table legislation and call 
full-dress hearings on Feb. 24. 

While both sides claimed to 
foresee victory, Sen. Robert A. 
Taft of Ohio indicated that the 
threat of Presidential veto 





tude, Secretary of State George 
C. Marshall, a nonpartisan by his own 
declaration, will remain next in line to 
Mr. Truman, 


Two-Terming 


If the GOP did not respond warmly 
to Mr. Truman’s succession suggestions, 
it did, nevertheless, take action last week 
on another aspect of Presidential tenure 
which the Chief Executive had not re- 
quested. By a vote of 285 to 121—four- 
teen more than the required two-thirds 
majority—the House passed and sent to 
the Senate an amendment to the Con- 
stitution limiting tenure to two four-year 
terms. Should the GOP muster the re- 
quired two-thirds majority in the Senate, 
ratification by 36 states would still be 
necessary for its final adoption. 


oo 


TARIFF: Escape Clauses 


To Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg, “the 
situation called for a compromise. If the 
United States did not take the lead for 
worldwide reduction of tariffs at the 
eighteen-nation International Trade Con- 
ference at Geneva in April, the bipartisan 
foreign policy he had helped build might 
be wrecked. If the yawning split between 





“By being foreign-born or below the Presidential 
minimum age of 35, for instance. 


those Republicans in Congress who fol- 
lowed the party’s traditional -high-tariff 
position and the internationalists, like 
Vandenberg himself, was not healed, the 
consequences, now and in 1948, might be 
disastrous. 

The Michigan senator found an ally in 
Sen. Eugene Millikin of Colorado. At 
the State Department, they drew a “sym- 
pathetic reception.” Under Secretaries 
William L. Clayton and Dean Acheson 
have been worrying lest Congress’s daily 
attacks on the State Department's recipro- 
cal-trade agreements threaten the success 
ot the Geneva conference. Much of the 
clamor came from Republicans on the 
House Ways and Means Committee, 
which originates tariff legislation. 

Last week, Vandenberg and Millikin 
turned up with their compromise. Al- 
though the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act does not expire until June 12, 1948, 
the senators would persuade Congress to 
nail a one-year moratorium on tariff legis- 
lation if the State Department remedied 
certain “procedural” defects. Among the 
remedies: 


€ The President would exercise his au- 


thority. to overrule any tariff cut that. 


“has imperiled any affected domestic in- 
terest.” 


@ The Tariff Commission would investi- 
gate all planned reductions and inform 


would work the best compro- 
mise. “He was sure President Truman 
would veto this year any bill limiting the 
State Department's tariff-cutting powers. 
“For practical purposes,” said Taft, “we 
can’t do anything about the reciprocal- 
trade program until next year, when the 
present law expires.” 


ror 


CABINET: Straight Talk 


In the six years that Gen. George C. 
Marshall was in top command of the 
Army, he built an unmatched record 
with Washington newsmen. Whether he 
was talking to them on the record or off 
it to preserve military secrecy, his sweep- 
ing frankness, his apparent desire to 
withhold nothing, and his ability to make 
each correspondent feel that he was the 
personal object of Marshall’s trust, pro- 
vided the capital’s press corps with a 
refreshing contrast to the double talk of 
the bureaucrat and the pussyfooting of 
the politician. 

When Marshall became Secretary of 
State on Jan. 21, not a few correspondents 
wondered whether the ivory-tower tra- 
ditions of the Secretaryship and the de- 
mand of State Department protocol for 
mincing words would work a change in 
his handling of the press. Last week, the 
new Secretary held his first news confer- 
ence. Facing more than 150 correspond- 
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ents, radio commentators, columnists, and 
special writers, Marshall strode back and 
forth across the room, stating his ideas 
on foreign policy with disarming frank- 
ness, answering questions without hesita- 
tion. Clearly, Marshall’s job had been 
changed, but not Marshall. His major 
aims: 

@ Adherence to the United Nations and 
collective security, but maintenance of 
American military might until security is 
achieved. 


@ Search for a basis for international 
atomic control of “first importance,” but 
no substantial reduction in arms until 
control is established. 


@ Continuance of bipartisan approach 
to foreign policy. 

On these and all other points, Marshall 
made it plain that he was following the 
policies laid down by his predecessor, 
James F. Byrnes. If there was any differ- 
ence in tone, it was on military security. 
Army-trained, George Marshall would 
subscribe to no future policy that would 
leave America with its guard down. 


Oo 


BUREAUS: On the Jobs 


On the surface, the Civil Service Com- 
mission’s announcement last week was 
satisfying: 1,500,000 persons had been 
cut from Federal payrolls in the past 
year and a half, bringing the total of gov- 
ernment personnel down to 2,227,000 
persons. But Congress, mindful that the 
prewar total had been only 900,000, was 
far from satisfied. “Still too many,” 
thundered Sen. Harry F. Byrd, Virginia 
Democrat. “A cut of one million job- 
holders wouldn’t cripple the govern- 
ment,” Rep. Harold Knutson, Minnesota 
Republican, insisted. A third Treasury 
watchdog, Rep. John Taber, New ¥ork 
Republican, even fixed on a target. 
“There are at least 250,000 civilians em- 
ployed in the occupation forces,” he said. 
“Most of them could go.” 


~—_ 


PEOPLE: Light on Edison 


It was\as if the Wizard had just stepped 
out of the three-story, pine-paneled li- 
brary. There were fresh red roses on a 
table. His 10,000 leather-bound books 
lined three sides of the great room. In 
an alcove was the cot on which he cat- 
napped between miracles. Above the 
fireplace was the silver-handed clock 
which mysteriously stopped at the mo- 
ment of his death, 3:27 a.m. There were 
pictures of his friends, Harvey Firestone 
and Henry Ford, and of the “first electric 
train.” There were models of the electric- 
light bulb and dynamo he perfected, and 
a statue glorifying the phonograph he 
invented. 

The reporters, radiomen, and photog- 
raphers pressed forward as the Wizard’s 
son, Charles Edison, slit the seals and 
turned the key which would open 
Thomas A. Edison’s desk for the first 


time since his death on Oct. 18, 1931. 
The tense quiet of expectancy was broken 
only by the purr of newsreel cameras. 
Back rolled the lid. First, Charles Edison 
handed out a bit of experimental rubber 
made from goldenrod. Other items fol- 
lowed: 

Soda mints, Listerine, “The Boys’ Life 
of Edison,” pins, microscope _ slides, 
colored film, notebooks crammed with 
formulas (experts would decipher his 
cramped writing), a motto on yellow 
paper: “When down in the mouth re- 
member Jonah—he came out all right,” 
seeds, blucprints, Christmas ribbon, a 
twist of chewing tobacco, two boxes of 
cigars, 1930 road maps of New Jersey, 


some notes on off-color jokes (the in-. 


ventor was fond of them), two drawers 
of chemicals, and two fountain pens 
which crumbled to powder when twisted 
open (two spiritualists had’ predicted 
that a “momentous message” would be 
found in the Wizard’s pen). 

If some secret formula or invention 
had been anticipated, none was forth- 
coming. Just the miscellany and scraps 
of an old man’s desk. 

Thus last week in West Orange, N. J., 





Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 
Edison’s desk: No secret formulas 
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began the 100th anniversary of the birth 
of Thomas A. Edison on Feb. 11, 1847. 
There would be many other tributes— 
a searchlight show over New York, 
dedication of a plaque at his laboratory, 
memorial luncheons and dinners, a spe- 
cial postage stamp—but none would have 
made the Wizard happier. He had wished 
to round out a century of work. Sealing 
his desk until now had at least been a 
gesture toward his goal. 


Stand-In for Elliott 


As Elliott Roosevelt saw it, radio com- 
mentator Fulton Lewis Jr., had insulted 
his wife, Faye Emerson. But no one else 
saw it that way, except Dick Harrity, 
Elliott’s husky friend, confidant, and 
promoter. The reporters who crowded 
around Roosevelt and Lewis after their 
appearance on a Mutual network pro- 
gram in New York only heard the radio 
commentator say that he knew more 
about Elliott’s financial deals in Texas 
than Miss Emerson did, presumably be- 
cause Faye had not yet entered Elliott’s 
life at that date. 

Elliott promptly bridled: “Are you 
insinuating my wife is a liar? Why, you 
dirty --——— ! Youre a liar!” ~ 

At that, Harrity, who is with Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce, publishers of Elliott’s 
controversial book about his father, “As 
He Saw It,” let go a roundhouse blow 
at Lewis, grazing the commentator’s face. 
The damage was negligible and Elliott 
apologized. 

But Faye, according to one eyewitness, 
Henry J. Taylor of Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers, was still upset. “We'll be 
blamed for this, Elliott and me,” she 
kept crying. “Elliott hates publicity. But 
you just wait and see. This will all be 
in the newspapers . . .” Name of the 
radio program on which the publicity- 


shy Elliott appeared: Meet the Press. 


Ambassador Gardner—1882-1947 


He was a dime-novel hero, a Southern 
gentleman who, through hard work and 
personality, had blazed a success story 
across the sky. Born Oliver Maxwell 
Gardner in Shelby, N.C., 64 years ago, 
he had been the youngest of a country 
doctox’s twelve children. A self-made 
lawyer, he shortened his name to O. Max 
Gardner, entered politics at the precinct 
level, and by 1928 had become governor 
of his state. 

In the old NRA days he opened Jaw 
offices in Washington and made friends 
right and left. When Harry Truman be- 
came President, Gardner was named Un- 
der Secretary of the Treasury. But bigger 
honors still awaited him—the Ambassa- 
dorship to the Court of St. James’s. Last 
December President Truman named him 
to the post. 

Last week, eight hours before Max 
Gardner, the new Ambassador to Britain, 
was scheduled to sail, death cheated 
him of fulfillment. He died of coronary 
thrombosis. 
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Atom Espionage: How Much Have Russian Agents Discovered? ... 


Through testimony by Bernard Ba- 
ruch and the arrest of one Gerhard 
Eisler the nation was put on notice last 
week that the secret of the atom bomb 
is still not safe from prying eyes, even 
those of our wartime ally, Russia. The 
folowing stories tell the one, two, three 
of atom security: first, the Baruch dis- 
closures; second, the activities of Eisler; 
and third, an up-to-the-minute answer 
to “How safe is the secret of the atom 


bomb?” by Walter Fitzmaurice, a vet-- 


eran of Newsweek's Washington bureau. 


1—The Tip-off 


The discussions within the United 
Nations Atomic Energy Commission 
were endless, Day after day, and often 
far into the night, the delegates wran- 
gled over the details of atomic control. 
The questions involved were extremely 
technical. Although the delegates were 
not scientists, neither were they ignorant 
of what they were talking about. 

But sometimes the Russian delegates 
talked entirely too much. And what 
they said indicated they knew too much. 

Appearing before the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy to support the 
nomination of David E. Lilienthal as 
chairman of: the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission, Bernard M. Ba- 
ruch, who headed the United States 
delegation at the UN discussions, last 
week told how the Russians used code 
words and made references to secret 
techniques, which gave clear indication 
that Russia had tapped America’s atom- 
bomb secrets. How much they knew, 
Baruch couldn’t say. But they evidently 
hadn’t understood what they knew, for 
they had misused the code words. 

Their ignorance offered merely tem- 
porary consolation. What the Russian 
diplomats couldn’t understand, Russian 
scientists might. 


2—T’m Nobody’s Spy’ 


He certainly looked innocent enough. 
Gerhard Eisler was a pudgy, little man 
with eyes that twinkled behind thick, 
owlish glasses, and a chubby face that 
smiled as he talked. But Louis F. 
Budenz, the former mana‘ing editor 
of the Daily Worker who recanted his 
Communism on returning to Catholi- 
cism, had said that Eisler was really 
“Hans Berger,” the Kremlin's secret 
agent in charge of all Communist activ- 
ities in the United States. And his own 
sister, who called herself Ruth Fischer, 
had charged that he was an international 
Russian spy and trouble-shooter, with 
the blood of several of Stalin’s oppo- 
nents on his soft. white hands. 

“Who is this Hans Berger?” Gerhard 
Eisler asked last October. “Anyway, I 


know I am not he.” 


Neither Eisler’s disclaimers nor his 
mild, innocuous appearance impressed 
the United States Government. Eisler, 
who had entered the country in 1941 as 
a self-styled German refugee, was for- 
bidden to leave. Then, as Frederick 
Woltman, New York World-Telegram 
staff writer, piled up evidence against 
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Baruch: Russians knew too much... 


him in news stories, Eisler began to 
change his yarn. He did know Hans 
Berger, he declared, but Berger was 
actually two people—or rather, he was 
nobody at all. “Hans Berger” was the 
pen name his good friend Joseph Staro- 
bin used in writing articles on foreign 
affairs based on information Eisler had 
supplied. 

But Starobin was the mild-mannered, 
soft-spoken foreign editor of the Daily 
Worker, and Berger’s articles had ap- 
peared also in the official Communist 
party magazine, The Communist, now 
called Political Affairs. Moreover, sev- 
eral of them had dealt with United 
States politics. In admitting that he 
was at least half of Hans Berger, Eisler 
had also confessed that he perjured 
himself when he gained permission to 
enter the United States by swearing that 
he was not a Communist or a Commu- 
_nist sympathizer and never had been. 

Unwilling Guest: Last week, on 
‘Thursday, Feb. 6, the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities called Eisler 
for questioning. He was brought to 
Washington by agents for the Depart- 
ment of Justice, who had arrested him 
several days earlier under the Enemy 
Alien Act. He was no longer smiling. 
He sputtered angrily. Defiantly, he 
snorted at Committee Chairman J. Par- 
nell Thomas, New Jersey Republican: 
“No, I am not going to take the stand.” 


Thomas snapped at him: “Remember, 
you are a guest of the United States.” 

“I'm not,” retorted Eisler. “I’m an 
anti-Fascist.” 

As Thomas attempted to shout him 
down, Eisler roared: “I came here as a 
political prisoner. I want three minutes 
to talk before I’m sworn. You had your 
will when you arrested me. Now it is 
my will.” 

Almost breathless, he paused; before 
he could resume, the committee voted 
to cite him in contempt. As the Depart- 
ment of Justice agents rushed him from 
the committee room, his lawyer, Mrs. 
Carol King, a stocky, dark, bespectacled 
woman, who had defended a multitude 
of alleged Communists and Communist 
causes, threw the room into further 
turmoil by passing out copies of a 
vitriolic, twenty-page defense of Com- 
munism in which Eisler insisted: “I 
am nobody’s agent and nobody’s spy. 
I took from nobody orders, and nobody 
took from me any orders.” - 

Cloud of Witnesses: After the com- 
motion had subsided, the committee 
heard evidence which told another 
story: 


@ In a letter read into the record, 
J. Edgar Hoover chief of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, revealed. that, 
although Eisler denied ever having been 
in the United States before 1941, he 
actually had entered the country secretly 
in 1933, and from then until 1938 had 
been the American representative of the 
Communist International. During those 
years he was known not as “Hans 
Berger” but as “Edwards” and was “rec- 
ognized by pasty leaders as a figure of 
. .. almost unlimited authority.” Hoover 
also asserted that in 1945 Eisler received 
checks from the Joint Anti-Fascist Refu- 
gee Committee* under the name of 
Julius Eisman. It was at the Refugee 
Committee’s offices, he said, that Eisler 
made contact with “important Commu- 
nist party functionaries.” 


@ Between puffs as she chdin-smoked 
cigarettes, Miss Fischer declared that 
she considered her brother “a terrorist 
of the most dangerous type.” A tiny, 
plump woman with a birdlike face and 
piercing eyes, she testified: “In the 
inner circles of the Comintern, it is well 
known that Eisler has denounced to the 
GPU many anti-Nazi refugees living in 
Moscow. He is particularly responsible 
for the deaths of the German Commvu- 
nist Hugo Eberlein and of Nikolai Buk- 
harin, the great Russian theorist, his 
onetime friend and protector.” Miss 
Fischer said she knew of her brother’s 
activities because it was she who intro- 





*A long-established Communist “front” of 
ganization. Among its backers have been notables 
ranging all the way from Rita Hayworth and 
Libby Holman to Albert Einstein and Yehudi 
Menuhin. 
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. ».» How Safe Have We Made the World’s Greatest Military Secret? 


duced him to Communism, although she 
later broke with the party. 


€ William Nowell, a Georgia-born 
Negro, who formerly was a Communist 
party organizer, said he first met Eisler 
in Moscow and later in Detroit, where 
he was known variously as “Edwards” 
and “Brown.” He said that both he and 
Eisler were graduates of the Lenin 
School in Moscow, where the curricu- 
lum included Marxian economics, con- 
spiracy, sabotage, and training in throw- 
ing up barricades and seizing important 
points in cities in case of insurrection. 


@ Budenz asserted that Eisler not only 
had been the leading Communist in this 
country but also had been in touch with 
“certain Latin American Communists” 
and with “Samuel Carr—or Kogan—a 
fugitive from justice in connection with 
the Canadian spy trials.” Carr is charged 
with having been part of the ring which 
sought to steal atomic-bomb secrets. 


¢ All three witnesses identified as 
Eisler’s the photograph on a passport 
application made out in 1934 in the 
name of Samuel Liptzen, staff member 
of the New York Morning Freiheit, the 
Communist Yiddish -language daily. 
Robert E. Stripling, committee counsel, 
said Treasury Department experts had 
established the handwriting on the docu- 
ment as that of Leon Josephson, former 
attorney for the pro-Communist Inter- 
national Labor Defense, whose president 
is Co~ressman Vito Marcantonio. 

Calls From the Claque: Next day, 
the inevitable happened. The Commu- 
nist Daily Worker screamed “Frame-up” 
and called on all good party members 
to wire Speaker Joseph W. Martin Jr. 
and Attorney General Tom C. Clark 
demanding that Eisler be permitted to 
return to Germany. But it would take 
more than a Communist claque to help 
the little man with a plethora of aliases. 
As Eisler sat in his cell in the Federal 
House of Detention in New York, the 
House committee asked the’ Justice 
Department to prosecute him for (1) 
contempt of Congress, (2) perjury, 
(3) conspiracy to overthrow the United 
States Government, (4) income-tax 
evasion, and (5) falsification of pass- 
port. 


3—Agents at Work 


The Russians knew we had unlocked 
atomic energy even before Harry S. 
Truman did. Mr. Truman hardly needed 
to inform Joseph Stalin that we had the 
atom bomb and were going to use it 
against the Japs; Stalin had agents in the 
United States, trying to pry out our 
secrets. 

But this much is definitely known: 
Russian agents have made at least four 
tries to worm out information from proj- 


a 


ect personnel. All four efforts were 
frustrated. 

Two of the attempts were made in 
New York and were directed at the work 
being done for the, Manhattan District 
at Columbia University. The others 
were aimed at atomic laboratories and 
installations in the field. 








Acme Photos 


- - - Did they find it out from Eisler? 


In all four, the agents followed much 
the same technique: 


@ All used familiar, old-fashioned Amer- 
ican names as aliases. 


@ Each studied his intended dupe care- 
fully beforehand, learning his tastes, 
social habits, and prejudices, then struck 
up a casual acquaintance. In one case, 
the agent’s opening conversational gam- 
bit was softball. In another, it was a 
concert and Beethoven. In a third, the 
agent managed an introduction to the 
commission employe at a cocktail party; 
the hostess and her family were friends 


of his. 


@ In every case, the agents moved very 
slowly, building up confidence by com- 
pliments and flattery, until friendship 
developed. Even then, they seldom 
asked direct questions, preferring to 
steer the conversation into channels that 
would lead to exchange of confidences. 
In one case, the friendship became so 
firm the employe refused to believe that 
his friend was a known Russian agent. 
Not until the FBI proved it to him would 
he cooperate with the government. 
Watch on the Reds: In none of 
the cases did the FBI arrest the agent. 
That would have been pointless, since 
the Russians immediately would have 
assigned replacements. J. Edgar 
Hoover's men preferred, instead, to 
keep the agents under constant surveil- 


lance, of which they may still be un- 
aware. In this way, their activities were 
neutralized. 

Because this is its technique, the FBI 
protested bitterly against exposing Ger- 
hard Eisler. The G-men had long been 
sure that he was the Kremlin’s contact 
man for Russian agents in this country; 
they had shadowed him everywhere he 
went, and intercepted all his corre- 
spondence. But now that Eisler has been 
exposed and jailed, the Russians will 
assign someone else as their contact 
man; and it may be some time before 
the FBI can find out who he is and 
neutralize him, too. 

Just how many Russian agents there 
are in the United States, even the FBI 
doesn’t know. There are probably only a 
few hundred. But the total number of 
persons involved in Russian espionage 
is believed to run into the thousands— 
some of them innocent dupes. These in- 
clude not only American Communists 
and Communist sympathizers, but even 
many ordinary citizens. 

The FBI is not the only agency guard- 
ing atomic secrets. The Atomic Energy 
Commission itself has the responsibility 
for what happens inside the atomic in- 
stallations. In charge is a young, black- 
mustached lawyer from Newark, N. J., 
Joseph Volpe Jr., who served under 
Maj. Gen. Leslie R. Groves during the 
war and later under Bernard Baruch. 
His assistant is Frank J. Wilson, for 
fifteen years head of the United States 
Secret Service. 

In addition, there is the Central In- 
telligence Agency, whose job it is to 
keep the commission informed of the 
activities of foreign governments. 

Secrets and Security: Of course, 
in the final analysis, the security of the 
atom bomb depends on the good sense 
and loyalty of the American people. And 
it hinges, also, on whether a satisfactory 
compromise can be made between the 
need for secrecy and the fact that too 
much secrecy may stifle research, It is 
true that publication of scientific papers 
gives other nations valuable information. 
But it is equally true that American 
scientists cannot go forward in their 
work unless they know what their col- 
leagues have discovered. And unless 
they have freedom, how can they in- 
struct younger scientists in the new tech- 
niques? 

This is a dilemma which the Atomic 
Energy Commission is now working to 
resolve. Meanwhile, wartime security 
regulations remain in full force at 
atomic-energy installations. High fences 
surround the structures. Floodlights play 
on them day and night, and guards are 
on duty at all times. So far as the Atomic 
Energy Commisson knows, no informa- 
tion vital to our national security has 
yet leaked out. 
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LOUISIANA: Front-Page Sin 


Sheriff Celestin F. (Dutch) Rowley 
was sputtering with righteous wrath. It 
was an outrage, he cried. His own St. 
Bernard Parish (county) was as wide 
open as the gates of hell. Dutch Rowley 
knew, because he personally had made 
it that way. 

Rowley treated bookmakers and gam- 
blers like pillars of society. At the 
“Original D” Club, the “Riverview,” the 
“118,” the “Arabi,” and the “Jai Alai,” 
the slot machines hummed joyously and 
the dice rattled with gay abandon. When 
it came to vice, there wasn’t a parish in 
Louisiana more hospitable, thanks again 
to Dutch Rowley. Then why didn’t the 
New Orleans newspapers expose St. Ber- 
nard with headlines as big and black as 
the ones they used to hammer at gam- 
bling in nearby Jefferson Parish? 

“I’m thinking of taking out some ads,” 
he said indignantly last week. “Sheriff 
Clancy is getting too damned much pub- 
licity for the joints in Jefferson.” If 
Rowley had checked, he would have dis- 








sideshow barkers ever since May, when 
New Orleans’s young, breezy reform 
mayor, De Lesseps Story (Chep) Mor- 
rison, told his superintendent of police, 
ex-Marine Col. Adair A. Watter, to clamp 
the lid on gambling and solder it down 
(NEwswEEK, June 10, 1946). Anti- 
gambling drives were as old as the city 
(the first occurred in 1811, only seven 
years after Louisiana became United 
States territory). But for once there were 
visible results. Within four months, New 
Orleans was as goody-goody as Elsie 
Dinsmore and the gamblers were grab- 
bing taxicabs for St. Bernard and Jeffer- 
son, where Rowley and Clancy welcomed 
them with outstretched, itching palms.* 
What had been happening since, Lewis 
and Collier told Item readers in daily 
page-one stories: : 
@ One of the first gamblers to find haven 
in Jefferson was the New York carpet- 
bagger, Frank Costello, gambling czar 
of New Orleans under Mayor Robert S. 
Maestri (1936-46). Costello’s able lieu- 
tenant, Phil (Dandy Phil) Kastel, had 
made the Beverly Country Club into the 
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New Orleans Times-Picayune 


Gambling: Clancy gets the publicity . . . It’s an outrage, Rowley cries 


covered that New Orleans newspapers 
do not accept gambling-house advertise- 
ments. But he did have cause for com- 
plaint. 

Sucker Bait: Last month, one week 
after Clayton Fritchey became editor of 
The New Orleans Item (NEWSWEEK, 
Jan. 20), he had assigned two reporters, 
Flannery Lewis and John Collier, to in- 
vestigate the growth of gambling in St. 
Bernard and Jefferson. But most of their 
stories had dealt with Sheriff Frank J. 
Clancy of Jefferson. It wasn’t vanity that 
made Dutch Rowley resent this. What 
irked was that all the notoriety was bring- 
ing Jefferson Parish gambling joints more 
business and drawing the suckers away 
from St. Bernard. 

Both Rowley and Clancy had angled 
for the business as fervently as two rival 


finest, most luxurious gambling house in 
the United States. On Saturday nights, 
the cheapest chip was for $5. 

@ Nor did Jefferson discriminate against 
the lower classes. At places like the Club 
Forest, they could even play bingo. So 
many did that the men who operated 
the game had to carry walkie-talkies. 

@ All told, more than 40 roadhouses and 
joints in the parish had race-horse hand- 
books, dice tables, or roulette wheels. 
More than 500 had slot machines. There 
were at least 5,000 of the one-armed 
bandits in the community, with parish 
officials receiving 50 per cent of the 
gamblers’ take. 


@ Prostitution went hand-in-hand with 





*For an opinion on the nonsinful side of New 
Orleans see Raymond Moley’s Perspective, page 108. 


NEWSWEEK 


organized gambling. The road houses 
were full of teen-age girls. 

Across the street from Sheriff Clancy’s 
office in Gretna, on the west bank of the 
Mississippi, the reporters found an ultra- 
swank gambling joint, Fink’s Billionaire’s 
Club. Inside was Deputy Sheriff Arthur 
Sartis. “On duty” at Speck’s Moulin 
Rouge was another deputy sheriff, Wil- 
liam Gomez. The reporters caught up 
with Gretna’s chief of police, Beauregard 
Miller, at the Bank’s Club Bar, owned by 
his brother-in-law. He was reading the 
Racing Form. The reporters suggested 
that gambling was against the law, and 
he said: “Yes.” They asked whether there 
was any gambling in Gretna. He casually 
returned the Racing Form to his pocket, 
and replied: “I’ve heard there is.” 

Lewis and Collier questioned Assistant 
District Attorney L. J. Samuel about 
gambling in Jefferson. His answer: “I'll 
kill you.” Then he amended it to: “I'll 
have you killed.” 

They found Town Marshal Johnny 
Contrado of Harahan in a saloon where 
slot machines rattled and _ clattered. 
Gambling? “There ain’t any in Harahan,” 
said Contrado blandly. 

Official Sunshine: Although the 
publicity was good for business, Sheriff 
Clancy didn’t like it. The Item series was 
stirring up the other New Orleans papers. 
Even worse, it was stirring up parents 
and ministers. To quiet the Jefferson Par- 
ish Parent-Teacher Association, Clancy 
shut down some of the slot machines 
near schools, although he kept hands off 
every other form of gambling. 

But the Protestant ministers were not 
satisfied that easily. They sent registered 
letters to Sheriff Clancy and to Jefferson 
District Attorney John E. Fleury, de- 
manding real action. Neither bothered to 
answer. They wrote to Gov. James H. 
Davis, author of the song, “You Are My 
Sunshine.” He didn’t answer. Angered, 
they asked the New Orleans Ministerial 
Union to help them. 

Last Tuesday, Feb. 4, the ministers 
went to Baton Rouge to confer with 
Governor Davis. He was their sunshine. 
The Rev. A. C. Lawton, state director of 
the Louisiana Moral and Civic Founda- 
tion, reported: “The governor has given 
me his word of honor that if any local 


_ Official will write him for help in the 


enforcement of state laws, he will come 
in with the state police and give help.” 

But if the foundation director expected 
that any local official in Jefferson or St. 


' Bernard would ask the governor to help 


suppress gambling, his faith in the nobil- 
ity of man was nothing short of touching. 
Dutch Rowley supplied the answer: “I’m 
not going to pay any attention to com- 
plaints . . . Some of those preachers like 
a drink of wine when nobody is lookin 
and then they want to close up gambling. 

The New Orleans States promptly 
slapped Rowley’s statement on page one. 
At long last, thanks to the ministers, St. 
Bernard gamblers were getting the pub- 
licity they hungered for. — 
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CRIME: Exit for The Big Guy 

In the old days in Chicago, they used 
w say: “Wait ’til The Big Guy gets it. 
Just wait. Boy, there will be a funeral.” 

Back in 1924 when Dion O’Banion, 
deceased by machine gun, was planted 
in a $10,000 silver-and-bronze coffin, a 
sivepiver archostra played and 10,000 
citizens stormed the chapel to see the 
services. It was a very classy funeral, and 
the flowers filled 26 cars, but they said: 
“Wait for The Big Guy’s.” 

A year later, bullet-riddled Angelo 
Genna’s box also was silver and bronze. 
It cost nearly 50 grand. There were about 
$75,000 worth of flowers, including a 
wreath of lilies from The Big Guy him- 
self, The politicians who turned out to 
say good-by to Angelo had to shoulder 
their way through a mob of 20,000 rub- 
hemeckers. But, after all, who was 
Genna? Compared with The Big Guy, he 
was just a punk, 

And Tony Lombardo, who passed on 
to his Maker in 1928 via the tommy-gun 
route, was only a mug who held The Big 
Guy's rod. But even he got a 10-grand 
floral display, including a wreath from 
the boss, tagged “My Pal.” 

Last week, on Tuesday, Feb. 4, the 
great day finally came. The Big Guy, 
victim of an unglamorous stroke (News- 
week, Feb. 8), went on that last, long 
rile-to a family grave in Mount Olivet 
Cemetery. But there were no bands, no 
politicians, no crowds—just his closest 
relatives and a handful of the old gang, 
like Jake “Greasy Thumb” Guzik, Murray 
“The Camel” Humphreys, and: “Golf 


. Bag” Sam Hunt. The casket couldn’t have 


cost a dime over $2,000. The flowers: a 
sprinkling of gardenias and orchids. 
The headstone would be a simple slab, 
reading: 
Qui Riposa 
Alphonse Capone 
Nato: Jan. 17, 1899 
Morto: Jan. 25, 1947 


ror 


LABOR: Portal Reprieve 


Precisely what difference it made 
whether Norman Olmstead’s hands were 


too large or whether the cotton work 
gloves that Federal District Judge Frank 
A. Picard asked him to put on were too 
small, no one bothered to explain. Nor 
Was it ever really established) whether 
the Mount Clemens Pottery Co. was at 
fault because Olmstead had to hide the 
gloves every night to keep other workers 
lrom stealing them. But on such ques- 
tions might depend $5,000,000,000 in 
suits for portal-to-portal pay brought by 
ClO unions from coast to coast. 

The Supreme Court had directed 
Judge Picard to determine how -much 
back pay, if any, the Mount Clemens 
company owed its workers for time spent 
in reaching their benches after punching 
in every morning, in preparing for work, 
and in cleaning up after work. Regard- 
less of how early they punched in and 














International 


No bands, no crowds: In the old days, punks got swankier funerals than Capone 


out, the workers had been paid only for 
an eight-hour day, beginning at 7. The 
court had ruled that workers must be 
paid for the added time unless it was so 
inconsequential that the rule of de mini- 
mus—that courts are not concerned with 
trifles—would apply. 

Of Time and the Gloves: But, as 
Judge Picard quickly discovered when 
the hearings’ began in his Detroit court- 
room last week, it was no easy decision to 
reach. Should Olmstead be paid for the 
minute he spent in hiding the gloves 
every night, and the minute he spent 
each morning in finding them? And if the 
gloves didn’t fit, whose responsibility was 
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International 
Next Case: Pretty Mrs. Bertha Cote, 
Plymouth, Mass., widow, was indicted 
last week on a charge of murdering 
her husband, Rene, just after a jury 
had found Walter Steele, garage 
worker whom she blamed, innocent. 


it—Olmstead’s or the company’s—that it 
took him so long to get them on? 

There was also the question of whether 
the company should be penalized because 
Mrs. Adrienne Beyer walked so very 
slowly. Taking her at her word, Judge 
Picard estimated that she crept to her 
work “at the rate of 73.6 feet per minute, 
or less than one mile an hour.”* Edward 
Lamb, counsel for the CIO pottery work- 
ers did not dispute the court’s arithmetic, 
but he insisted that when the company 
hired workers it knew that few of them 
were “streamlined racers.” 

And how long was one minute? Edna 
Weitz testified it took her five minutes 
to walk 700 feet. Frank E. Cooper, at- 
torney for the company, said: “What I 
would like to do, if the court will permit 
it, is to tell the witness to start at a time, 
and tell us when, in her estimation, a 
minute has expired.” 

The court: “Look out the window, 
madam, and when he says ‘Now’ you 
begin, and when you think a minute has 


>» 


elapsed, you say ‘Now’, 
The witness: “OK.” 
« » 

Cooper: “Now. 

The witness (later): “Now.” 

Cooper: “Fourteen seconds by my 
watch, your honor.” 

The court: “All right. "That is a min- 
ute! All right.” 

And how many minutes were there in 
14 minutes? Mrs. Beyer declared that 
it took her 16 minutes to start work after 
punching the company time clock at 14 
minutes of 7. She declared further that 
she began work precisely at 7. 


The court: “How could you possibly 
do it?” 


_- Mrs. Beyer: “I did.” 


The court: “You got 16 minutes into 


14. All right!” 


Look Backward, Portal: If Judge 
Picard was ready to concede that Mrs. 
Beyer’s minutes were unusually crowded, 
he was not quite as tolerant of the union’s 





*Army’s marching rate: 2.5 miles per hour. 
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LOUISIANA: Front-Page Sin 


Sheriff Celestin F. (Dutch) Rowley 
was sputtering with righteous wrath. It 
was an outrage, he cried. His own St. 
Bernard Parish (county) was as wide 
open as the gates of hell. Dutch Rowley 
knew, because he personally had made 
it that way. 

Rowley treated bookmakers and gam- 
blers like pillars of society. At the 
“Original D” Club, the “Riverview,” the 
“118.” the “Arabi,” and the “Jai Alai,” 
the slot machines hummed joyously and 
the dice rattled with gay abandon. When 
it came to vice, there wasn’t a parish in 
Louisiana more hospitable, thanks again 
to Dutch Rowley. Then why didn’t the 
New Orleans newspapers expose St. Ber- 
nard with headlines as big and black as 
the ones they used to hammer at gam- 
bling in nearby Jefferson Parish? 

“I’m thinking of taking out some ads,” 
he said indignantly last week. “Sheriff 
Clancy is getting too damned much pub- 
licity for the joints in Jefferson.” If 
Rowley had checked, he would have dis- 











sideshow barkers ever since May, when 
New Orleans’s young, breezy reform 
mayor, De Lesseps Story (Chep) Mor- 
rison, told his superintendent of police, 
ex-Marine Col. Adair A. Watter, to clamp 
the lid on gambling and solder it down 
(NEwswEEK, June 10, 1946). Anti- 
gambling drives were as old as the city 
(the first occurred in 1811, only seven 
years after Louisiana became United 
States territory). But for once there were 
visible results. Within four months, New 
Orleans was as goody-goody as Elsie 
Dinsmore and the gamblers were grab- 
bing taxicabs for St. Bernard and Jeffer- 
son, where Rowley and Clancy welcomed 
them with outstretched, itching palms.* 
What had been happening since, Lewis 
and Collier told Item readers in daily 
page-one stories: 
@ One of the first gamblers to find haven 
in Jefferson was the New York carpet- 
bagger, Frank Costello, gambling czar 
of New Orleans under Mayor Robert S. 
Maestri (1936-46). Costello’s able lieu- 
tenant, Phil (Dandy Phil) Kastel, had 
made the Beverly Country Club into the 











New Orleans Times-Picayune 


Gambling: Clancy gets the publicity . . . It’s an outrage, Rowley cries 


covered that New Orleans newspapers 
do not accept gambling-house advertise- 
ments. But he did have cause for com- 
plaint. 

Sucker Bait: Last month, one week 
after Clayton Fritchey became editor of 
The New Orleans Item (NEWSWEEK, 
Jan. 20), he had assigned two reporters, 
Flannery Lewis and John Collier, to in- 
vestigate the growth of gambling in St. 
Bernard and Jefferson. But most of their 
stories had dealt with Sheriff Frank J. 
Clancy of Jefferson. It wasn’t vanity that 
made Dutch Rowley resent this. What 
irked was that all the notoriety was bring- 
ing Jefferson Parish gambling joints more 
business and drawing the suckers away 
from St. Bernard. 

Both Rowley and Clancy had angled 
for the business as fervently as two rival 


finest, most luxurious gambling house in 


the United States. On Saturday nights, 
the cheapest chip was for $5. 


€ Nor did Jefferson discriminate against 
the lower classes. At places like the Club 
Forest, they could even play bingo. So 
many did that the men who operated 
the game had to carry walkie-talkies. 


@ All told, more than 40 roadhouses and 


joints in the parish had race-horse hand-. 


books, dice tables, or roulette wheels. 
More than 500 had slot machines. There 
were at least 5,000 of the one-armed 
bandits in the community, with parish 
officials receiving 50 per cent of the 
gamblers’ take. 


@ Prostitution went hand-in-hand with 





*For an opinion on the nonsinful side of New 
Orleans see Raymond Moley’s Perspective, page 108, 
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organized gambling. The road houses 
were full of teen-age girls. 

Across the street from Sheriff Clancy’s 
office in Gretna, on the west bank of the 
Mississippi, the reporters found an ultra- 
swank gambling joint, Fink’s Billionaire’s 
Club. Inside was Deputy Sheriff Arthur 
Sartis. “On duty” at Speck’s Moulin 
Rouge was another deputy sheriff, Wil- 
liam Gomez. The reporters caught up 
with Gretna’s chief of police, Beauregard 
Miller, at the Bank’s Club Bar, owned by 
his brother-in-law. He was reading the 
Racing Form. The reporters suggested 
that gambling was against the law, and 
he said: “Yes.” They asked whether there 
was any gambling in Gretna. He casually 
returned the Racing Form to his pocket, 
and replied: “I’ve heard there is.” 

Lewis and Collier questioned Assistant 
District Attorney L. J. Samuel about 
gambling in Jefferson. His answer: “T’ll 
kill you.” Then he amended it to: “I'll 
have you killed.” 

They found Town Marshal Johnny 
Contrado of Harahan in a saloon where 
slot machines rattled and _ clattered. 
Gambling? “There ain’t any in Harahan,” 
said Contrado blandly. 

Official Sunshine: Although the 
publicity was good for business, Sheriff 
Clancy didn’t like it. The Item series, was 
stirring up the other.New Orleans papers. 
Even worse, it was stirring up parents 
and ministers. To quiet the Jefferson Par- 
ish Parent-Teacher Association, Clancy 
shut down some of the slot machines 
near schools, although he kept hands off 
every other form of gambling. 

But the Protestant ministers were not 
satisfied that easily. They sent registered 
letters to Sheriff Clancy and to Jefferson 
District Attorney John E. Fleury, de- 
manding real action. Neither bothered to 
answer. They wrote to Gov. James H. 
Davis, author of the song, “You Are My 
Sunshine.” He didn’t answer. Angered, 
they asked the New Orleans Ministerial 
Union to help them. 

Last Tuesday, Feb. 4, the ministers 
went to Baton Rouge to confer with 
Governor Davis. He was their sunshine. 
The Rev. A. C. Lawton, state director of 
the Louisiana Moral and Civic Founda- 
tion, reported: “The governor has given 
me his word of honor that if any local 
official will write him for help in the 
enforcement of state laws, he will come 
in with the state police and give help.” 

But if the foundation director expected 
‘that any local official in Jefferson or St. 
Bernard would ask the governor to help 
suppress gambling, his faith in the nobil- 
ity of man was nothing short of touching. 
Dutch Rowley supplied the answer: “I’m 
not going to pay any attention to com- 
plaints . . . Some of those preachers like 
a drink of wine when nobody is looking 
and then they want to close up gambling.” 

The New Orleans States promptly 
slapped Rowley’s statement on page one. 
At long last, thanks to the ministers, St. 
Bernard gamblers were getting the pub- 
licity they hungered for. 
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CRIME: Exit for The Big Guy 


In the old days in Chicago, they used 
to say: “Wait ’til The Big Guy gets it. 
Just wait. Boy, there will be a funeral.” 

Back in 1924 when Dion O’Banion, 
deceased by machine gun, was planted 
in a $10,000 silver-and-bronze coffin, a 
six-piece orchestra played and 10,000 
citizens stormed the chapel to see the 
services. It was a very classy funeral, and 
the flowers filled 26 cays, but they said: 
“Wait for The Big Guy’s.” 

A year later, bullet-riddled Angelo 
Genna’s box also was silver and bronze. 
It cost nearly 50 grand. There were about 
$75,000 worth of flowers, including a 
wreath of lilies from The Big Guy him- 
self. The politicians who turned out to 
say good-by to Angelo had to shoulder 
their way through a mob of 20,000 rub- 
berneckers. But, after all, who was 
GennaP Compared with The Big Guy, he 
was just a punk, 

And Tony Lombardo, who passed on 
to his Maker in 1928 via the tormmy-gun 
route, was only a mug who held The Big 








Guy’s rod. But even he got a 10-grand 


floral display, including a wreath from 
the boss, tagged “My Pal.” 

Last week, on Tuesday, Feb. 4, the 
great day finally came. The Big Guy, 
victim of an unglamorous stroke (NEws- 
WEEK, Feb. 3), went on that last, long 
ride—to a family grave in Mount’ Olivet 
Cenietery. But there were no bands, no 
politicians, no crowds—just his closest 
relatives and a handful of the old gang, 
like Jake “Greasy Thumb” Guzik, Murray 
“The Camel” Humphreys, and “Golf 
Bag” Sam Hunt. The casket couldn’t have 
cost a dime over $2,000. The flowers: a 
sprinkling of gardenias and orchids. 

The headstone would be a simple slab, 
reading: 

Qui Riposa 
Alphonse Capone 
Nato: Jan. 17, 1899 
Morto: Jan. 25, 1947 


ro 


LABOR: Portal Reprieve 


Precisely what difference it made 
whether Norman Olmstead’s hands were 
too large or whether the cotton work 
gloves that Federal District Judge Frank 
A. Picard asked him to put on were too 
small, no one bothered to explain. Nor 
was it ever really established whether 
the Mount Clemens Pottery Co. was at 
fault because Olmstead had to hide the 
gloves every night to keep other workers 
from stealing them. But on such ques- 
tions might depend $5,000,000,000 in 
suits for portal-to-portal pay brought by 
CIO unions from coast to coast. 


The Supreme Court had directed ~ 


Judge Picard to determine how much 
back pay, if any, the Mount Clemens 
company owed its workers for time spent 
in reaching their benches after punching 
in every morning, in preparing for work, 
and in cleaning up after work. Regard- 
less of how early they punched in and 
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International 


No bands, no crowds: In the old days, punks got swankier funerals than Capone 


out, the workers had been paid only for 
an eight-hour day, beginning at 7. The 
court had ruled that workers must be 
paid for the added time unless it was so 
inconsequential that the rule of de mini- 
mus—that courts are not concerned with 
trifles—would apply. 

Of Time and the Gloves: But, as 
Judge Picard quickly. discovered when 
the hearings began in his Detroit court- 
room last week, it was no easy decision to 
reach. Should Olmstead be paid for the 
minute he spent in hiding the gloves 
every night, and the minute he spent 
each morning in finding them? And if the 
gloves didn’t fit, whose responsibility was 











International 
Next Case: Pretty Mrs, Bertha Cote, 
Plymouth, -Mass., widow, was indicted 
last week on a charge of murdering 
her husband, Rene, just after a jury 


had found Walter Steele, garage 
worker whom she blamed, innocent. 


it—Olmstead’s or the company’s—that it 
took him so long to get them on? 

There was also the question of whether 
the company should be penalized because 
Mrs. Adrienne Beyer walked so very 
slowly. Taking her at her word, Judge 
Picard estimated that she crept to her 
work “at the rate of 73.6 feet per minute, 
or less than one mile an hour.”* Edward 
Lamb, counsel for the CIO pottery work- 
ers did not dispute the court’s arithmetic, 
but he insisted that when the company 
hired workers it knew that few of them 
were “streamlined racers.” 

And how long was one minute? Edna 
Weitz testified it took her five minutes 
to walk 700 feet. Frank E. Cooper, at- 
torney for the company, said: “What I 
would like to do, if the court will permit 
it, is to tell the witness to start at a time, 
and tell us when, in her estimation, a 
minute has expired.” 

The court: “Look out the window, 
madam, and when he says ‘Now’ you 
begin, and when you think a minute has 
elapsed, you say ‘Now’.” 

The witness: “OK.” 

Cooper: “Now.” 

The witness (later): “Now.” 

Cooper: “Fourteen seconds by my 
watch, your honor.” 

The court: “All right. That is a min- 
ute! All right.” 

And how many minutes were there in 
14 minutes? Mrs. Beyer declared that 
it took her 16 minutes to start work after 
punching the company time clock at 14 
minutes of 7. She declared further that 
she began work precisely at 7. 

The court: “How could you possibly 
do it?” 

Mrs. Beyer: “I did.” 

The court: “You got 16 minutes into 


14, All right!” 

Look Backward, Portal: If Judge 
Picard was ready to concede that Mrs. 
Beyer’s minutes were unusually crowded, 
he was not quite as tolerant of the union’s 





*Army’s marching rate: 2.5 miles per hour. 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 
Flagrant Abuse of Power 
by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 
The chronic obstacles to obtain- constitutes the “secrets” of atomic 


ing first-class men for public office 
have been discussed previously in 
this column. One of them has been 
vividly illustrated twice in the last few 
weeks. 

The first example was a slanderous 
attack by Representative Shafer of 
Michigan on the two Under 
Secretaries of State: Dean 
Acheson and Will Clayton. 
The attack was launched 
from behind the iron wall 

of immunity which the Con- 
stitution has thrown around 
utterances of members of 
Congress on the floor of 
either House. In Washing- 
| ton, where the measure of 
all three men had _ been 
taken, informed persons in- 
stantly dismissed the attack. State- 
ments by the two maligned officials 
{ ceiving its premises were accepted at 
§ full value in Congress. Responsible 
m’mbers considered it unnecessary to 
| pursue the matter further. 
The most distant public, however, 
, cannot be expected to know who is 
} trustworthy and who is not. The in- 
« tegritv of two important officials was 
4 assailed. Some readers and _ listeners 
are likely to remember this, even if 
) they no longer recall the names of the 
accused. Some may not have noticed 
the denials. If they read them, they 
may have wondered who was right. 
If they are aware that the matter was 
dropped they may waxy that it was 
\ 
\ 


nit Hecause the accused were trans 


etl ine ah peta fre 


ans which no creo ou is 
ards of public behavior, 





The second illustration is the 


examination of David E. Lilienthal. 
H-re is a man who has worked under 
close public scrutiny for twelve years 
and is generally recognized as an ex- 
ceptionally able and_ conscientious 
public servant, even by those who 
sometimes have disagreed with him. 
His record at TVA, however, did not 
clearly reveal his attitude toward some 
of the special responsi! i'ities and rela- 
tionships of his new job as chairman 
$ of the Atomic Energy Commission. 
Will he cooperate with the armed 
' services? Is he, like Wallace, tolerant 
toward the Communists and fellow 
travelers, or is he not only against 
them but fully alert to their purposes 
and methods? Does he realize fully 
the gravity of his obligation to safe- 
guard the technical information which 








energy? 

The Senate had the duty, as well as 
the right, to explore Mr. Lilienthal’s 
mind on such matters before confirm- 
ing him. But after others were satis- 
fied, Senator McKellar of Tennessee 
was permitted to indulge his old per- 
sonal feud, even to the point 
of intimating that Lilienthal 
could not be trusted be- 
cause his parents were born 
in Czechoslovakia. 

In Washington, up to the 
moment this is written, Mc- 
Kellar has not only failed 
to damage Lilienthal’s repu- 
tation but has helped him 
to win more sympathizers, 
friends, and admirers than 
he has ever had_ before. 
One wonders, however, about the 
more distant reaction. In any event, 
no decent citiz n should have to un- 
dergo the ordeal to which L*tenthal 
has been subjected by McKellar. 

The in‘vv in such cz°s as the two 
just described is not confined to the 
accusers and the targets of their attack. 
Honorable men are discouraged from 
taking, or remaining in, public service. 

Public office cannot be made com- 
fortable for thin-skinned persons. Any- 
one who goes into it must expect to be 
buffeted. However, there is a differ- 
ence, narrow as it sometimes may 
seem, between explaining and defend- 
ing your policies and decisions and 
having to put up w ith slanderous 


charges and! innuendoes, 





[nthe css ut ted, the dant 


of Congress also suffered. Members of 
both Houses are required to observe 
a certain decorum in their relation- 


ships with each other. Violations of 
the code are punished. The more se- 
rious offenses include accusing a fel- 
low member of mercenary motives or 
intentional misreprese:.\::tion. 

Even the worst rascal in Congress is 
referred to as “The gentleman from 
.” That generous fiction wou'd 
be less offensive if Congress would 
hold all its members to ordinary stand- 
ards of decency and courtesy in ques- 
tioning or speaking about non-mem- 
bers, whether they be public officials 
or private citizens. 

Congress owes it to itself, as well 
as to the serious national interest in 
putting and keeping more’ first-class 
men in public office, to suppress these 
flagrant abuses of its powers and 
immunities. 








other claims. On Saturday, Feb. 8, he 
issued his decision. 

The workers spent no more than 9.68 
minutes in walking to and from the com- 
pany time clock, he ruled, and this was 
so trifling it fell under the de minimus 
rule, and therefore was not compensable, 
Even if it were, the company wouldn't 
be liable for any back pay accrued before 
June 10, when the Supreme Court made 
known its views on the portal-to-portal 
question. The judge added that he be. 
lieved his ruling could apply “to industry 
gener: ally. 

Judge Picard’s decision was not final, 
The union would appeal. But American 
industry had won a reprieve. 


Occupational Illness 


Two days after President Truman’s 
widely heralded announcement of a “no- 
strike” agreement between AFL building. 
trades unions and the nation’s contrac- 
tors, 1,500 AFL carpenters and mill- 
wrights in New Brunswick, N. J., reported 
“sick” and stayed home. This week, after 
seven days of mass “illness,” the carpen- 
ters returned to work. They had won a 
new wage contract. The position of the 
union’s business agent: “We were abso- 
lutely not on strike.” 


Por 


ACCIDENTS: The New Dead 


There were so many ways to die— 
under cars, in cars, at hotel windows, at 
grade crossings, by burning, drowning, 
falling, by smothering under bed clothes, 
by peering through the wrong end of a 
gun. Last week the National Safety Coun- 
cil reported accidents last year were up 
4 per cent over 1945. The toll: 100,000 
killed; 10,400,000 injured. The cost: 
$5,600,000,000. 


wows 


GEORGIA: Friends ofthe Cou 


Ceeveta last week got the fist ut 
series of court decisions which it hopes 
will determine who is governor-Herman 
Talmadge, “elected” by the state legis 
lature, or Melvin E. Thompson, the 
lieutenant governor who would have 
served with “ole Gene” Talmadge, Her- 

man’s father who died before he could 


take office. 


In Floyd County Superior Court at 
Rome, Judge Claude Porter held that 


_ Thompson, not Herman, was the legal 


heir to the office. Herman, beyond de- 
nouncing the decision as “brought by 
friends, against friends, before friends, 
and for friends,” ignored it. The reason: 
The Floyd County suit involved only 
the question of who should receive the 
state parole board’s budget; the finding 
that Talmadge was not legally governor 
was incidental. The issue of who is 
legally governor is now being tried be- 
fore Judge Walter C. Hendrix in the 
red-brick Henry County courthouse at 
McDonough, 72 miles away. 


~ 





Four words that build better tir 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOOD/YEAR LEADERSHIP 


When it comes to voting for a prod- 
uct leader, the polls never close. 
Ballots are cast day in and day out 
by people buying the product that 
offers them the highest quality, the 
ereatest satisfaction. 

For 32 straight years, the decision 
of motorists everywhere has been the 
same — that Goodyear Tires are the 
best tires made, 

Such leadership must be protected 
... for you don’t stay first unless 
you're best. Keeping Goodyear 
Tires first is the personal responsi- 
bility of every man and woman in 
ihe vast Goodyear organization. 


That’s why you see the four words 
—“Protect our good Name’— on the 
walls of Goodyear factories and 
offices the world over. They are a 
constant reminder of that great 
responsibility. 

Zealous guarding of Goodyear’s 
reputation pays off to the motoring 
public with superior tire perform- 
ance on the road. Every Goodyear 
Tire must be a leader in value — in 
longer wear and greater safety. 
This is another reason why it’s true 
today — as it has been for so many 
years —“More people ride on Good- 
year Tires than on any other kind!” 








A pioneer in rubber, Goodyear also 
works with metals, fabrics, chemicals, 
plastics and other materials... making 
all Goodyear products better today than 


they were yesterday, better tomorrow 
than they are today. 





THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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PUBLIC NOTICE 





“He is a wise man who rejoices 
for the things he has.’’ 
-»-EPICTETUS 


Write Box 12, Wall St. Station, N. Y. C. 











Could it be, Epictetus, that your advertisement in this morning’s 


Gazette is in the nature of prophecy as well as philosophy? Llow could 
you know that your wisdom would prove its own reward? And that from 
a land more fertile than the Garden of Hesperides the immortal Gods 
themselves would bestow on you a sampling of LEJON Brandy? Well, 
Epictetus, stand on the shore and when you see twin dolphins drawing 
a shell on which rests a case of this flavorsome brandy —then say, 
“Ile is a wise man who rejoices for the Lejon Brandy he has.” You 


will echo the verdict of those who have tasted Lejon before you. 


LEVON 


DISTRIBUTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


PRODUCED IN THE U.S. A. 


84 PROOF 
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—S SERRATE — SSCS 
Millikin’s own constituency, have begun 
* FROM THE CAPITAL * to put on the pressure for exemptions. 
Millikin says he doesn’t have to worry; 
after a year on the Senate Atomic Energy 
Success Story He can no more (Committee, a man’s perspective changes. 


Sen. Eugene D. Millikin took time out 
last week for a complete physical check- 
up. Fifty-six years old on Lincoln’s birth- 
day, Millikin, who in a short span of five 
years and two months has risen from a 
rookie to a position of leadership in Con- 
gress, was in for the busiest year of his 
life. 

The Coloradan would have little time 
for aches and pains. When he wasn't pre- 
siding over a tax-writing committee or 
helping produce a balanced budget, he 
would be occupied as chairman of the 
Republican conference or as an influen- 
tial member of the Joint Atomic Energy 
Committee. 

For all these tasks to be vested in one 
man whose legislative experience is so 
limited is just short of phenomenal. His 
colleagues say he came up so swiftly be- 
cause: (1) he never talks when he should 
be listening, and (2) he has no peer in 
cooling off the hotheads. The explana- 
tions are oversimplified. 

Constitutional Man: The logic of . 


aKents, a6 Well ag MALI qersanatity, 


Ys Moted Vin important whes in cur- 


rent domestic- and toreign-policy issues. 
Sen. Robert A. Tatt, forced to choose 
between the Finance and Labor Com- 
mittee chairmanships, found it easy to 
pass up the former because Millikin’s tax 
views jibe with his own. Sen. Arthur H. 
Vandenberg, aware of Millikin’s opposi- 
tion to the reciprocal-trade program, still 
counted on him to compromise the tariff 
dispute between Congress and the State 
Department. 

Arriving in the Senate thirteen days 
after Pearl Harbor, Millikin made his first 
speech eighteen months later: a 108-word 
legal argument against the firing of three 
government employes by a rider on an 
appropriation bill. Since that brief dis- 
sertation on the Constitutional gyarantee 
against bills of attainder, his knowledge 
of the Constitution has not been chal- 
lenged on the floor. 

He is a legal fundamentalist, whose in- 
terpretation of the Constitution takes him 
all over the political spectrum. Though 
against the FEPC and anti-poll-tax legis- 
lation, he was in the fight against seating 
Sen. Theodore G. Bilbo. He denounced 
President Truman’s emergency draft pro- 
posal in the railroad strike, but voted for 
the Case labor bill. He was against Bret- 
ton Woods and the British loan, but 
voted for UNRRA and increased Export- 
Import Bank lending authority. 

Millikin didn’t make the front pages 
until the United Nations Charter came 
up for ratification. And even then his 
role, as chief inquisitor of State Depart- 
ment officials, was misconstrued. One 
columnist went so far as to fit him for 
the “mantle of Henry Cabot Lodge.” 


Actually, Millikin supported the Charter 





pass up a chance to 
cross-examine than 
he can turn down 
a cigarette. By his 
own admission, he 
is an_ incorrigible 
prisoner of both the 
law and tobacco in 
or out of the Sen- 
ate chamber. Milli- 
kin usually stands 
in the entrance to 
the Republican 
cloakroom, alter- 
nately keeping up 
with proceedings on the floor and duck- 
ing behind a swinging door for a puff, 
like a small boy sneaking a smoke in an 
upstairs closet. 


With Head of Skin: Millikin and 
his wife, the widow of his Denver law 
partner, former Sen. Karl C. Schuyler, 
live quietly in a large Connecticut Av- 
enue apartment. A long, heavy face and 
his severe attire, which runs to formal 


dress on special occasions, give him a 


Associated Press 


Millikin 


AA, AENaINe BDRRaAMEE, he: 


tually, he has a quick and earthy sense 


of humor. He was delighted by a so- 
ciety columnist’s remark: “Homer Fer- 
guson has the prettiest head of hair in 
the Senate; Eugene Millikin, the finest 
head of skin.” 


Millikin talks in a soft, but deep, mas- 
tiflike voice. He doesn’t speak often on 
the floor, and then only after he has 
carefully studied the subject matter. Last 
week, in preparation for the task of steer- 
ing the excise-tax extension bill through 
the Senate, he read the House debates 
and all the material the Joint Revenue 
Committee staff could work up. 

His skill 4s a parliamentarian will be 
tested when the measure comes up. Spe- 
cial groups, particularly fur farmers in 


“There is a certain impertinence in the 
thought,” Millikin says, “that human be- 
ings can deal with power of such infinite 
magnitude.” 


oe 


Wrong Number 


A telephone tied with red, white, and 
blue ribbon sits in the office of the secre- 
tary of the Senate. Installed in 1945 
when Leslie L. BitHe held the office, it’s 
a direct line to the White House. Since 
Republican Carl A. Loeffler moved in on 
Jan. 6, the phone hasn’t buzzed once.* 

Loeffler, a white-haired 74-year-old- 
timer, will be surprised if it rings. He 
knows that any Republican is the wrong 
number as far as the White House is con- 
cerned. From beginnings as a page boy, 
Loeffler’s 58-year career on Capitol Hill 
has made him a political encyclopedia 
but not a high-party strategist. Where 
Bifle commanded the ear of President 
Truman and shaped party policy, Loeffler 
has settled down to humdrum guidance 
of the Senate clerical staff. 


WE WRAY WATLEY Atle 


offices of the Senate oor no \onger 
‘buzzes with the hurly-hurly of first-line 
activity. A few impromptu party pow- 
wows have taken place, chiefly because 
the location is convenient. A score of sen- 
ators have dropped in, but for small talk 
only. When Biffle, President Truman’s 
field commander, entertained, Demo- 
cratic senators flocked to the council table. 
Loeffler has given five luncheons. One, 
for Arthur H. Vandenberg, flopped when 
the president pro-tem sent regrets at the 
last moment. 

Eyeing the silent White House. tele- 
phone, Loeffler sighs wistfully: “Maybe 
it will be different in *49.” 





*Biffle had another private line installed when he 
moved into the Senate minority secretary’s office. 
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Harris & Ewing 
Working Class: The two children of William O. Douglas are too busy after 
school to trade on their father’s prestige as a Supreme Court Justice. Mildred, 
17, whips up sundaes in an Alexandria, Va., drugstore. Bill Jr., 14, delivers the local 
newspaper to his own home (above) as well as to others in the neighborhood. 
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“Tl laugh if here's no 


lines under this lot.’ 
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BRITAIN: Blitz by General Winter 


That unreasonable, unseasonable, un- 
plannable Tory, the weather, last week 
dealt Socialistic Britain a blow far more 
severe than anything the German Air 
Force was able to inflict on Churchill's 
Britain. For the third consecutive week 
snow and cold paralyzed a land that 
was almost completely unprepared for 
this kind of austerity. From deepest 
Devon to coldest Carthness, industry 
fizzled to a halt. In millions of British 
homes the lights flickered out. Inside 
and outside the House of Commons tem- 
pers flashed on. 

The Socialist government, with its 
great parliamentary majority, was not in 
danger. But the Socialist experiment quite 
probably was. Sir Hartley Shawcross, the 
Attorney General, admitted as much. At 
a Labor party meeting in frozen, cheer- 
less Lancashire he glumly proclaimed: 
“If we don’t succeed in overcoming this 
situation and improving coal production, 
the Labor government will fail and there 
will be an end to any idea of Socialism 
in our time.” 
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“Blizzarded!” headlined The Daily 


Express. 

“Towns Cut Off,” wailed The Daily 
Telegraph. 

“An economic Dunkerque,” said Capt. 
Albert R. Blackburn, Labor M. P. 

“The gravest domestic industrial crisis 
we have confronted in the last twenty 
years,” cried Anthony Eden. 

“England Again in Trouble,” said The 
Manchester Guardian in a final note of 
gloom. The Guardian was reporting not 
the weather crisis but a “disaster” to the 
British team in the Anglo-Australian 
cricket matches in Adelaide. 


The No Coal Crisis 


A transport plane roared in over the 
isolated radio outpost. It located the 
target area marked out in the snow and 
then parachuted a day’s rations of meat, 
bacon, powdered eggs, and canned milk 
to the 50 cold and hungry men below. 
The soldiers plunged into waist-deep 
drifts, recovered the containers, and then 
had their first square meal in nearly a 
week, 


This happened last week in England. 


And it happened frequently, as the Royal 


Air Force was called on to supply army 
posts and villages cut off by the drifts, 
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sometimes 30 feet deep, piled up by the 
worst blizzards in 50 years. 

The snow blanket which covered most 
of the country (except Cormwall, where 
spring flowers bloomed under a warm 
sun) lay thickest in the Midlands. It 
thus cut the tight little isle cleanly in 
two, halting rail and road traffic. The 
great industrial cities of Manchester and 
Sheffield, only 40 miles apart, were com- 
pletely severed for 24 hours. At Buxton a 
train from Manchester slammed into a 
drift only 500 yards outside the station— 
and took seven hours to force its way 
through. At nearby Dove Holes, three 
trains stuck in the snow while 100 rail- 
waymen, icicles clinging to eyelashes and 
eyebrows, labored vainly to dig them out. 

Three hundred automobiles ‘and trucks 
were buried at Grantham alone. Pole- 
high drifts covered sagging and broken 
telephone wires. Seventy-eight women 
spent a miserable night in stalled buses 
near Hull before making their way to an 
isolated village. Two Londoners on a 
gountry holiday in Goathland hiked out 
into the blizzard and disappeared. In 
aptly named Snowdonia, hundreds of 
sheep were buried. A child was delivered 
in Challacombe by two doctors who 
fought their way across the moor, one 
on a pony, the other on skis. 

Fools in Power: These were only a 
few incidents of the Great Blizzard ot 
’47. But serious as they were, and multi- 
plied many times, they did not approach 
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Icy Albion: There were some-jokes but not many in the blizzard that engulfed Britain and cut off its fuel supplies 











Mosr of what you eat, much 
of what you wear, springs origi- 
nally from the soil of the nation’s 
6,800,000 farms. 

Producing the wheat, corn and 
potatoes, the apples and oranges, 
the cotton, the livestock and dairy 
products for our own population 
and for export is a prodigious job. 
It calls for vast knowledge and 
specialized skills, and millions of 
man-days of plain hard work. 

And it takes in addition a for- 
midable array of buildings, tools 


helps the farmer 


feed America 





The man you cannot live without 


and implements—made for the 
most part from steel. 

Making steel for the farmer is 
one of Bethlehem’s top jobs. Our 
plants are turning out woven wire 
field fence, barbed wire and steel 
fence posts. Steel roofing for his 
barns, hog houses, silos and other 
buildings. A wide assortment of 
steels that are manufactured into 
hand tools for farmers’ use, and 
into spreaders, balers, tractors 
and trucks. And special steel wire 


and strand, that make it feasible for ° 


i. 














him to enjoy a phone and electric 
power even though he lives far 
from the main road. 

Agricultural science is advanc- 
ing by leaps and bounds. So is 
our own business of steelmaking. 
Better, stronger steels are helping 
steadily to make farming more 
efficient and to lighten its drudg- 
ery—to the benefit of the farmer 
himself and the remainder of 
America’s 140 million people who 
are so dependent on the products 
of his fruitful acres and his skill. 
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in gravity the greatest disaster of all—the 
stoppage of coal shipments. 

Snow kept miners from going to work. 
It blocked pitheads and sidings. It 
stranded trucks, clogged railway switches, 
and stopped trains. The low tempera- 
tures froze mine machinery and put min- 
ers in bed with colds. Gales hammered 
the coastwise ships which were trying to 
carry coal from northeast ports to Lon- 
don. The pitifully small reserves became 
exhausted. 

Last month, when winter closed down 
on the depressed island, the coal short- 
age had already become so acute that a 
new allocation plan was put into effect, 
administered by Sir Stafford Cripps, 
President of the Board of Trade. He 
ruled that only the most essential indus- 
tries would get full coal allocations. Some 
would be cut to 75 per cent, other “non- 
essential” industries to only 50 per cent. 
Among the latter were those making 
automobiles, a critical item in Britain’s 
drive for export markets. The great 
Austin works at Birmingham felt the 
pinch first. On Feb. 4 it closed, furlough- 
ing 15,000 workers and losing Britain 
$2,000,000 a week in exports. One by 
one, other huge factories—the Nuffield 


blaze of light even from grimy snackbars.” 

From opposition members of the House 
of Commons rose an angry buzz of criti- 
cism. Government supporters looked the 
other way. Newspapers assailed Shinwell 
for failing to take adequate conservation 


‘measures last year and permitting re- 


serves to dwindle. The few Britons still 
in a mood to appreciate a bad pun called 
his department the “Ministry of Fools 
in Power.” 

Prime Minister Attlee met the storm 
by broadcasting to the nation “the facts 
of the critical position” and challeng- 
ing Britons to “do your bit as you did 
in the -war.” 


Significance--——- 


The coal crisis faced the Labor gov- 
ernment with a loss of prestige but no 
political crisis that it could not sur- 
mount. NerwsweEeEk’s London bureau 
cabled: “The chaos and inequities sure 
to attend the power cutoffs may aggra- 
vate the situation to a point where Shin- 
well and even Cripps may be forced to 
resign. But no impartial observer sees 
the prospect of any kind of coalition gov- 
ernment with the Conservatives. If any- 
thing, the result will be additions to the 











Neither the gondolas of Venice nor the palms of Nice escape the blizzard 


automobile and the Cadbury chocolate 
plants, chemical, textile, and pottery 
concerns—succumbed to fuel starvation. 

And still the snow came down with 
another heavy fall last week end. But it 
wasn’t snowing snow to Emmanuel Shin- 
well, Minister of Fuel and Power. It was 
snowing political trouble. He was obliged 
to announce that beginning Feb. 10 elec- 
tricity would be cut off entirely over much 
of Britain, except for essential users. 
Temporary unemployment threatened to 
mount to 5,000,000. Shinwell hoped the 
cut would last no longer than a week. 
Some technicians thought the cut-off plan 
would prove unworkable anyway. 

On Feb. 10 a NEwswEEK correspond- 
ent cabled: “A ‘juice snoop’ through 
London revealed fairly general response 
to the switchoff, although I counted 
scores of nonessential lights twinkling 
through the heavy mist. In ‘essential’ 
Fleet Street there was a comparative 


plunged to 28 degrees below zero. Snow 
piled up toward first-floor window sills 
and put white caps on the turrets, spires, 
and cupolas of the Kremlin. Day and 
night, thousands of men and women 
shoveled and chopped at underlying ice. 
Dozens of two-story-high bucket con- 
veyers moved from street to street, chew- 
ing into the mountainous snow and drop- 
ping it into trucks to be hauled off to 
dumping lots. 

In Berlin, the newspaper Telegraf 
laconically reported nine more dead, 
erfroren und verhungert — frozen and 
starved. The winter had taken at least 
105 lives in Berlin and nearly 50 in Ham- 
burg. Six inches of snow covered the 
entire American zone. Systematic thefts so 
depleted coal trains that many arrived at 
their destinations almost empty. Coal 
miners struck for better rations and Brit- 
ish authorities rushed food to the Ruhr 
to appease them. 

France, like Holland and Belgium, 
shivered in a coal famine. Barges from 
the coal fields were frozen fast in ice- 
locked canals and rivers. Firewood was 
scarce and expensive, and gas pressure 
was down to a puff. A Latin American 
diplomat, newly arrived in Paris and 





Cabinet of younger, more practical—and 
more leftist—elements.” —° 

The fundamental factor in the present 
crisis was the future effect of the unem- 
ployment now being created—unemploy- 
ment in the midst of a drastic manpower 
shortage. For all the government’s plans 
for solving its pressing economic prob- 
lems are based on what the planners call 
the “conservation of manpower’—con- 
vincing British workers that they must 
work harder and in specified industries. 
Now lack of coal has turned the conserva- 
tion of manpower into the dissipation 
of manpower. 


Visitor From Siberia 


The frigid storms that knocked out 
Britain and swirled over most of Europe 
began somewhere over Northern Siberia. 
But not until last week did they hit 
Moscow. On Feb. 3, thermometers 
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having few friends to visit for warmth, 
fled from his unheated apartment to the 
subway, which he rode for a whole Sun- 
day afternoon just to keep warm. Every 
theater and movie was jammed for the 
same reason. Even Venice and the French 
Riviera greeted miserable visitors from 
the frozen north with snow and ice. 


Royalty Afloat 


Bay of Biscay weather kept Queen 
Elizabeth and the princesses in their 
cabins on the second day of the royal 
family’s sea trip to South Africa and their 
two month tour of the dominion. At the 
rendezvous with the Home Fleet, the 
king stood in a dripping gun turret of the 
battleship Vanguard returning the salutes. 
Later the battleship Richelieu loomed in 
sight to pay the French Navy’s respects. 
The royal family mounted the saluting 
platform and watched through field 
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INTERNATIONAL TRACTORS 


CLEAR THE WAY FOR THE RAILS 


Hurry! A roadbed quick for the New York Central to serve a new, 
important manufacturing plant! 

A fleet of six International Diesels, that lay their own ground-gripping 
tracks, answers the call with bulldozer blades and capacious scrapers. 
In ten roaring days they move 94,000 tons of earth...and the job is done! 

That’s the kind of performance that’s needed these days on heavy 
construction jobs all over the land. 

It’s trouble-free, time-defeating performance when Internationals take 
over. It’s economical performance, too, for these mighty Diesels operate 
on low cost fuel, converting every ounce of it into work well done. 


Industrial Power Division 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


Tune in James Melton on “Harvest 
of Stars’’ every Sunday, NBC 
Network. See Newspapers 

for Time and Station. 


Industrial Power % 
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The royal family strolls the Vanguard’s deck, far from freezing Britain 


glasses as the French sailors stood at 
attention on the spray-drenched deck. 
On another occasion the royal pair 
crawled down the companionway to the 
ship’s steamy galley and watched white- 
capped, perspiring bakers pull crisp 
loaves from the ovens. 


On Feb. 6, as the Vanguard: reached 
the warm waters off North Africa, the sun 
came out. Notices were hurriedly posted 
warning of the dangers of too much sun- 
bathing. The queen, donned a summer 
print and a straw hat and strolled along 
the top deck, in the shadow of the great 
15-inch guns. After lunch as the Vanguard 
heaved in a slight swell, Elizabeth lay 
on her stomach (a steamer rug modestly 
covered her legs) and practiced target 
shooting. She scored two hits. Princess 
Elizabeth tried but missed all her 30 
shots. Margaret Rose scored a bull’s eye 
the first time and quit. 

Problem for this week: how to initiate 
real royalty gracefully into King Nep- 
tune’s court when the Vanguard crosses 
the equator. 


Up in Smoke 


In the House of Commons last week 
Winston Churchill, leader of His Maj- 
esty’s Loyal Opposition, suggested that 
the American loan—40 per cent of which 
goes to buy American films and tobacco— 
might better be spent on food and ma- 
chinery. Should not all other expendi- 
tures, he asked, “be viewed with severe 
restraint by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer?” 

Hugh Dalton, the cigarette-smoking 
chancellor, retorted: “It would indeed be 
a great convenience . . . if large numbers 
of the population did not desire to con- 
sume tobacco.” Churchill fumed like one 
of his famous outsize Havanas: “I have 
the utmost contempt for his taunts.” 


Everybody's Ellen 


“Look at Ellen Wilkinson, .who died 
yesterday. She wore herself out at 55. 
That’s the sensible thing to do. I didn’t 
live to be 90 on purpose. I can’t help it.” 

Ellen Wilkinson almost certainly would 
not have resented George Bernard Shaw’s 
epitaph. She had literally worn herself 
out in the service, first of radical causes, 
and then of her country, whose Minister 
of Education she had been since 1945. 
Conservatives called her “Red Ellen,” a 
reference both to her Laborite politics and 
to her carrot-colored hair. Socialists nick- 
named the 4-foot 9-inch mite “Wee 
Ellen.” But when she died Feb. 6, both 
mourned her by the name the working 
classes had once bestowed upon her: 
“Our Ellen.” 

Ellen’s father was what Winston 
Churchill used to call “a Tory working 
man’—despite a salary that never ex- 
ceeded $16 a week. She was one of four 
children and grew up in a drab Man- 


-chester apartment near the drab cotton 


district where her father worked. At 11 
she won a scholarship and later went to 
Manchester University. In 1913 she em- 
braced her first cause: she became an 
active suffragette. But she was always, 
she said, a Socialist at heart. 

In 1924, Ellen made her first appear- 
ance in the House of Commons dressed in 
bright green taffeta. Her fiery speeches 
matched her colorful clothes. Poverty, ig- 
norance, and injustice roused her to deep- 
throated eloquence. She canvassed for 
free milk for school children until she 
won it. She campaigned for republican 
Spain and over-run Abyssinia and against 
British policy in India. 

During the war Herbert Morrison, 
Minister of Home Security, called Ellen 
“my right hand.” As Parliamentary Secre- 
tary for his Ministry, she organized eivil 


Le 


defense, ranted against the lack of air- 
raid shelters, and did more than her share 
of fire watching in Bloomsbury. Her two- 
room apartment was twice damaged by 
bombs, but she never left London and her 
work. Ellen never married. Often she 
said that work to her was what a home 
and clothes were to other women. But 
she was femininely secretive about one 
thing—her age. She would only admit: 
“IT made my first speech when I was 5, 
I've been talking ever since.” 


Lover's Leap 


One Amhlaibh M’Andreis, 56-year-old 
Scottish Nationalist, cheerfully bled wi 
his wife last week. At a Labor party 
meeting in St. Andrew’s Hall, Glasgow, 
Wendy Wood, M’Andreis’s wife, inter- 
rupted a discussion on the nationalization 
of transport by shouting: “I believe in the 
ordinary people of Scotland.” The Labor- 
ites thereupon seized Wendy and _pro- 
pelled her toward the door. M’Andreis, 
clad in a green Ross kilt and a black 
cloak, leaped 12 feet from a balcony to 
the speaker’s platform. With his fists fly- 
ing, he too was rapidly propelled toward 
the door. Outside Wendy surveyed his 
bloody face and remarked: “What’s a 
husband for if not to take care of his 
wife?” 


Let Punishment Fit the Crime 


The last word on the building restric- 
tions imposed by the British Government 
was had last week by a letter writer to 
The London Times. The letter ran: 

“Sir,—One day last year I saw in your 
paper that the maximum punishment for 
building without license is seven years’ 
loss of liberty, but for attempted rape it 
is only two years. 

“Yours faithfully, 
“J. W. A. Earle. 
“54, Mosley Street, Manchester 2.” 


Here, Here 


On Feb. 5 in the House of Commons, 
Quintin Hogg, a prominent Young Tory, 
asked that august personage, the Speaker 
of the House, if he were ruling against 
“provocative debating questions.” The 
Speaker began to reply: “Certainly . . .” 
At this point Earl Winterton, “Father of 
the House” and an august personage in 
his own right, boomed: “Hear, hear!” 
The Speaker turned to Winterton: “If the 
noble lord would not say ‘Hear, hear 
quite so loudly when I am speaking, he 
would hear that I was saying ‘Certainly 
not!’” 


rr 


THE PEACE: Riots in Italy 


On the green table in the Salon de la 
Paix of the French Foreign Ministry in 
Paris lay a beribboned document certain 
to cause trouble—the peace treaty with 
Italy that pleased nobody. On Feb. 10, 
it was the first of the five pacts with Axis 
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satellites to be signed. Neither Italy nor 
Yugoslavia liked the Big Four compro- 
mise that made Trieste an international 
city. As Foreign Minister Stanoje Simich 
signed for Yugoslavia, he bitterly as- 
sailed the Allies for their “obstinate fail- 
ure” to hand over Trieste and all of 
Venezia Giulia. But the Italian signer, 
Ambassador Meli.Lupi di Soragna, had 
to keep quiet. 

However, di Soragna’s countrymen felt 
no such gag. After a ten-minute silence 
in “national mourning” for their treaty 
losses, 25,000 Romans, led by students, 
burst into vicious rioting. They stormed 
the headquarters of the Yugoslav military 
mission and unfurled an Italian flag from 
the balcony. They seized the American 
flag from a wreath on the tomb of the 
unknown soldier and tore it to shreds, 
attacked British RAF headquarters, and 
then denounced their own leaders for ac- 
cepting the treaty. 

The anti-Allied outburst reached a 
tragic climax in Pola, a once-Italian city 
which Yugoslavia now acquires. There 
Brig. Robert W. M. de Winton was 
assassinated by an unidentified woman 
who shot him during an inspection of 
his British troops, stationed there to keep 
the “peace.” 


Exasperation in London 


“Let’s pack it up, put it in our pockets, 
and take it to Moscow.” 

Gen. Mark W. Clark, United States 
deputy for the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters once more expressed his exaspera- 
tion as the London negotiations dragged 
on over a peace draft for Austria. The 
argument centered on the definition of 
Austria’s war guilt. On this hung the 
question of whether the treaty’s political 
and economic clauses should be compar- 
atively tough or comparatively lenient. 
The Russians want them tough. The 
Americans would go even farther than 
the Moscow Declaration of 1943 in giving 
Austria a break as a liberated nation. 

Clark’s exasneration caused his op- 
ponent, Foreign Vice Minister Feodor 
Guseff, to make one of his few con- 
ciliatory remarks, He replied gently: “Oh, 
I don’t think it’s time to pack up any- 
thing and take it to Moscow—yet.” When 
Clark and Guseff clashed on another mat- 
ter, Maurice Couve de Murville of France 
a “Providence will take care of 
that,” 

The deputies for Germany likewise 
continued to meet—and disagree. Re- 
inforeed by State Department orders to 
stick to his guns, Robert D. Murphy, 
United States delegate, presented his 
plan to include in drafting the treaty 
the active participation of all small na- 
tions who fought Germany. The Soviets 
have vehemently opposed allowing any 
of the small nations even to discuss the 
drafting. Now the United States will 
also demand that such German authori- 
tles as are already established be given 
an poatunliy to offer their observations 
on the draft treaty. 











Wrangling in Berlin 
Col. Gen. P. A. Kurochkin raised his 


massive, smooth-shaven head and looked 
sharply across the conference table at 
Lt. Gen. Lucius D. Clay, American 
Military Governor for Germany--It seemed 
to him, the Soviet general remarked, that 
recent bombings of denazification courts 
in the American zone revealed how 
“undemocratized” the American zone 
really was, Clay snapped back: The bomb- 
ings meant nothing of the sort. American 
denazification policy is so stiff that it has 
Nazis worried ‘to the point of active 
resistance. And incidentally, Clay added, 
nobody had heard reports of any such 
bombings in the Russian zone. 

This exchange in the Allied coordi- 
nating committee in Berlin was part of 
a continuing dispute between the Soviets 
and the Americans and British over de- 
nazification. Last week the British gave it 
a new twist. London announced a “final 
solution to the problem of the destruction 
of Nazism and militarism.” A new meas- 
ure shifted the emphasis from punishing 
the Germans to rehabilitating them. It 
automatically gave a clean bill of political 
health to more than 1,000,000 of the 
1,500,000 British-zone inhabitants who 
filled out questionnaires. Only those ac- 
cused of war crimes or who were mem- 
bers of “criminal organizations” were ex- 
cepted. Even convicted Nazis who dem- 


onstrate a “change of heart” may be freed. 
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PALESTINE: Bren Gun Law 


In the Rehavia quarter of Jerusalem 
on Feb. 7 bearded Jewish men and 
kerchiefed housewives—many of them 
conservative settlers from Germany— 
listened intently. From loudspeakers 
mounted atop armored cars came an 
ultimatum: Pack up and get out within 





48 hours. Army trucks would be ready 
to move everyone. In this and three other 
of Jerusalem’s main residential areas, 
British troops last week evacuated more 
than 1,000 embittered Jews. Each quar- 
ter then was turned into a troop-filled 
fortress bristling with Bren guns and 
automatic rifles, and patrolled by armored 
cars. 

The Jews interpreted the eviction as 
collective punishment because the Jewish 
Agency on Feb. 5 had refused a British 
demand to cooperate in stamping out 
terrorism. Angry men and crying women 
gathered outside the barbed-wire barriers 
before their homes and clenched their 
fists and cursed. 


Two reporters with press passes who 
tried to enter these new British security 
zones were told: “The civil authorities 
can say what they like; you can’t go in.” 
The British Army was taking over in 
Palestine. At the same time it sped the 
evacuation of British wives and children. 
An RAF shuttle service took planeloads 
of passengers from the Sarafand encamp- 
ment to Egypt. Commercial planes flew 
other civilians to Britain. 

Into the Night: There, in London at» 
opposite ends of the gray old building 
on Whitehall, which houses both the 
Colonial and Foreign Offices, officials 
worked into the snowy nights drafting 
and redrafting plans for a Palestine settle- 
ment. During the days they conferred 
separately — and fruitlessly — with Arab 
delegates to the Palestine conference 
and with Jewish Agency representatives 

On Feb. 3 Colonial Secretary Arthur 
Creech Jones, Foreign Secretary Bevin, 
and Cabinet Secretary Sir Norman Brook 
met with ten Zionists led by David Ben 
Gurion, Jewish Agency head. What sup- 
port, Creech Jones asked them, could 
the British expect for a plan dividing 
Palestine into Arab and Jewish areas 
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Royal Irish Fusiliers prepare defenses against renewed terrorism in Zion 
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A Franco-Russian Axis for the Moscow Conference 


Acme 
Stalin will hear the proposal outlined 
in the adjoining column . . . 
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with a central government giving both 
communities equal representation? Each 
province, he explained, would be virtu- 
ally autonomous. Either would have the 
right to secede in five years—thus de- 
veloping a form of partition. 

Bevin interrupted: “No, not the right 
to secede.” Creech Jones paused. Then, 
without contradicting the Foreign: Secre- 
tary, he continued. The Jews would have 
control over immigration into their own 
area. Bevin again interrupted: “They 
would have control over immigration but 
only to the limit set by us.” Jewish 
Agency leaders left the meeting amused 
by the insight into an internal British 
conflict but apprehensive of its con- 
sequences. 

Talks with the Arabs went no better. 
They again refused to consider partition 
and held out for an all-Arab Palestine 
and a halt to Jewish immigration. On 
Feb. 7 a new plan was circulated to both 
Arabs and Jews. Both groups rejected it. 

It contained no proposals for partition 
but provided for an interim five-year 
division of the Holy Land into mainly 
Arab and mainly Jewish areas, each with 
a local government but both under a 
strong central government. Jewish im- 
migration would be limited to 4,000 a 
month. Reference of the issue to the UN 
after five years was forecast but, if 
forthcoming negotiations fail to win ac- 
ceptance of the new plan, there might 
be an earlier appeal. 





Edward Weintal, Newsweex’s diplo- 
matic correspondent, sends the following 
advance account of an important pro- 
posal being made to Stalin this week: 


An impending Franco-Russian deal 
which is to face the Moscow conference 


next month with a united Moscow-Paris 
front is causing: deep anxiety among 
Washington officials preparing for the 
crucial meeting. According to reports 
received here from the French and Rus- 
sian capitals, Foreign Minister Georges 
Bidault is conducting bilateral negotia- 
tions on the future of Germany, well in 
advance of the Moscow conference. 
Bidault has told the Russians that his 
government is prepared to back the 
present Polish frontier with Germany 
against Anglo-American opposition. He 
is also prepared to go along with the 
Russians on whatever reparations claim 
they may submit against Germany. In 
exchange he has asked for Russian 
backing of economic union of the Saar 
with France and of some form of inter- 
national control of the Ruhr. 


The Russians have shown consider: 
able interest, Last week the French am- 


basador to Mosow, Cen, Georges Ca 


trowx, was instructed to seek an inter 
view with Generalissimo Stalin to coms 


plete the agreement, The Stalin-Catroux 
conference is scheduled for this week, 


New Zion 


Before dawn on Feb. 7 a convoy of 
trucks filled with several hundred tough, 
tanned Zionist youths rolled through 
Jerusalem outskirts and headed south. It 
passed quietly by British security zones. 
South of Beersheba the blacked-out con- 
voy split into three files. 


The trucks jolted to a halt in the Negeb 
desert. Broad-shouldered men silently 
dropped to the ground. The full moon 
gleamed on spools of barbed wire being 
uncoiled around large rectangles of sand. 
Down came lumber from the trucks and 
up went crude huts. A few furrows 
plowed in the scrubby soil symbolized the 
founding of a community. When dawn 
broke over the desert three new Jewish 
settlements—Mivtachim (Haven), Shora- 
shim (Roots), and Alumim (Youth)—had 
been established on the disputed plains 
near the Egyptian border. 


oo 


RUSSIA: Agitation Point 
“We in the Soviet Union don’t have a 


class struggle. So why have several par- ' 


ties?” 

Georgi Alexandroff,~a leading Com- 
munist party ideologist, thus recently ex- 
plained to Russian voters the central 
feature of the Soviet electoral system. 
On Feb. 9, in seven of the sixteen Soviet 
republics, voters went to the polls and 





Inertial 
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dutifully marked their ballots for the 
single nominee whose name appeared on 
the ticket of the single party, the “bloc 
of Communists and nonparty members.” 
In hundreds of districts Generalissimo 
Stalin was nominated. Since by law he 
can accept in only one district of each 
republic an alternative candidate was 
then thoughtfully brought forward. 

Last week’s elections were for the Su- 
preme Soviets—local Parliaments of a 
sort—of the U.S.S.R.’s republics. In the 
Russian Republic, for example, districts 
averaging 150,000 voters each send one 
member. Each of these districts in turn 
is divided into 100 precincts—called “agi- 
tation points.” For weeks before the elec- 
tion, Communist orators and “agitators” 
harangued the voters. By and large their 
speeches consisted of praise for Stalin, 
the accomplishments of the Soviet Union, 
and explanations of Communist ideology. 
A NEWSWEEK correspondent in Moscow 


-visited a typical agitation point in an 


engine factory. He cabled this description: 


Forward Comrades: “Campaign 
headquarters consist of two rooms in 
the factory’s three-story, half-block-long 
cafeteria building. One serves as com- 
bined office for the brisk, wiry campaign 
manager, Ivan Brisgaloff, and a registra- 
tion office for voters. The other is the 
reading room. Both rooms are better 
decorated than any American precinct 
headquarters. Soft rugs, blue curtains, 
and pedestaled classic statues give them 
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When available, our time-honored 
‘‘ancient”’ bottle will replace the 


CORP, N.Y. 


- American originality has produced for your enjoyment the 
first basic improvement in gin-making in more than 300 


years. It is Seagram’s Ancient Bottle Gin, produced by an 


You can see the diflerence. This inimitable gin has the 
distinguishing color of fine vintage champagne...a natural 
result of our leisurely, time-honored way of producing it. 


You can taste the difference in the mellow flavor that 
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the colorless gins. And remember that with it you can 


truly make the“dry-est Martini in the world”, 
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the air of a funeral-parlor reception room. 

“Large framed pictures of leading 
Soviet citizens adorn the walls of Bris- 
galoff's office, along with the slogan 
‘Under the Banner of the Stalinist Con- 
stitution Forward to New Victories.’ In 
the reading room, the walls are lined 
with graphs and posters showing ad- 
yances under the five-year plan and 
future programs. Four round tables are 
heaped with pamphlets. 

“Over alk this Brisgaloff, wearing a 
well-pressed green uniform and _ tight 
black boots, presides. He is assistant 
manager of the factory and, like a good 


precinct leader, knows most of his voters 
personally. Four of them, two in overalls 
and two in uniform, play dominoes at 
one table while a lone worker plays a 
sort of checker solitaire at another table. 

“Brisgaloff explains that ‘nearly a 
hundred persons use the reading room 
daily and come to ask questions about 
the elections. Many of them want to 
know how to register. Some complain 
that no agitator has approached them. 
We investigate those complaints.’ Brisga- 
loff also presides at campaign rallies, 
held two or three times a week in the 
factory hall across the road. Speakers 
are selected for outstanding achievements 
in their fields. They talk about their edu- 


cation, their exploits, and what the elec- 
tions mean to them.” 


Behind the Headlines 


A bit of history with Russian dressing 
was revealed in Moscow last week, A new 
biography of Generalissimo Stalin gave 
the reason for the Allied invasion of Eu- 
rope in 1944. According to this version, 
Stalin had perfected a plan by which 
Russia alone would beat Germany, liber- 
ate France, and win the war. Therefore 
Churchill, “who up to then was against 
the opening of a second front in Europe,” 
backed an Allied cross-Channel invasion, 
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REICH: Fire! 


Laughing, masked frauleins, German 
men, and British soldiers danced happily 
in the Café Loebel in Berlin on Feb. 8. 
Suddenly a girl shrieked. A tiny spark of 
flame on the ceiling flared into a roaring 
blaze. Masqueraders crowded to rescue 
irreplaceable -coats or jammed narrow 
doors. Some escaped. But by next day 
grim-faced police had removed almost 
100 charred bodies. 
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SWEDEN: Punch With Care 
A tale of chivalry and counter-chivalry 


began last week in one of Stockholm’s’ 


shiny new streetcars. An American offi- 
cer offered his seat to a pregnant woman. 
Another man slid in before she could 
take it. The American yanked him to his 
feet. The conductor had the American 
arrested for assault and battery. The 
judge remitted the fine. 
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CHINA: War on Rails 


At 6 a.m. on Feb. 7, 303 Americans 
boarded a seven-car special train in the 
Peiping railroad station. Twenty armed 
Marines mounted guard as it puffed out 
of the walled imperial city for the 115- 
mile, eight-hour run to Tangku, on the 
coast near Tientsin. Two Marine fighter 
planes droned overhead. But no incident 
marred the evacuation of the first of some 
12,000 American military personnel and 
dependents to be withdrawn from China. 
The Chinese Communists, who had been 


attacking the Peiping-Tientsin railroad 
for months, had guaranteed the Ameri- 
cans’ safe passage to the sea. 


That guarantee made the Peiping- 
Tientsin the only peaceful railroad in dis- 
puted North China last week. The Cen- 
tral government had opened a major 
offensive to clear the communications 
lines from Central China to the north. 
This would again give populous Central 
China manufacturing cities access to the 
coal and wheat fields of Manchuria and 
the Yellow River plain. The main battle- 
field extended from the Yellow Sea to 
the Tientsin-Pukow railroad, straddled 
by thousands of Communists, and from 
the Tsinan-Tsingtao line held by the 
Nationalists in the North to the contested 
tracks of the Lunghai road. More than 
ever, the Chinese civil war became a war 
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Nationalists fight Communists for the lifelines of China 
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for railways. Built by toiling coolies, they 
were the lifelines of the Nationalist 
economy. 

Chiang Express: Into the southern 
Shantung province battle the Central 
government threw an estimated 600,000 
troops. Chiang Kai-shek himself twice 
visited the battle fronts. The immediate 
Nationalist objective: Lini, a road hub 
north of the Lunghai line and headquar- 
ters of the Reds’ New Fourth Army. Gen. 
Hsueh Yueh, a pocket-size Cantonese, 
led the Nationalists against a short, tough 
Red, Gen. Chen Yi, who directed 300,000 
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ered in 1867. Two years later a native 
witch doctor turned up with an 83%-carat 
stone which came to be known as the 
“Star of South Africa.” Although most 
diamond fortunes have been dug by big 
companies in the crater mines about 
Kimberley—four of them yielded more 
than $1,000,000,000 worth of gems in 40 
years—fortune hunters still trek across 
the veld to work public diggings periodi- 
cally opened by the government. 

In the late 1930s the average digger 
earned only $1,300 a year, minus heavy 
expenses and taxes on his finds. He lived 











International 


Even these rickety railroad tracks are important in China: guerrillas overturned 
them, Nationalists right them 


regulars and uncounted Min Ping (Peo- 
ple’s Militia). 

As usual, Red strategy was to avoid 
positional warfare. They gave up cities 
after inflicting maximum casualties on the 
Nationalists. Then from the brown, tree- 
less countryside. they continued guerrilla 
attacks on communications lines. At pres- 
ent the Reds claim the government has 
lost tremendously in casualties and deser- 
tions. They boast of their own high morale 
and the support of the peasants. Never- 
theless, the government can still call unon 
a standing army of almost 5,000,000 men, 
plus an air force and superior equipment. 
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SOUTH AFRICA: Diamond Dig 


A chance to dig for diamonds sent 
5,000 get-rich-quick South Africans rush- 
ing to the Vaal River last week. Not 
many miles north of the fabulous “blue 
earth” of Kimberley, the government 
threw open river diggings on a farm 
near the Transvaal border. Claims were 
distributed by lot. By nightfa.. of Feb. 4, 
some 1,100 diggers had pegged their 45- 
foot-square holdings. By moonlight they 
erected camps and started to prospect in 
soil which has already yielded diamonds 
worth more than $40,000. 

It was in such alluvial beds that the 
first South African diamond was discov- 


in a crude camp and found his inspiration 
in the tales of men like Jacobus Jonker. 
In 1934, after working river diggings for 
eighteen years, Jonker found the 726- 
carat, egg-sized stone which made his 
name famous and his pocketbook fat with 
more than $300,000. 
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JAPAN: Fit for the Gods 


Last week in Yokosuka near Tokyo the 
wealthy boss of one of the seaport’s two 
tekiya kumiai (street vendors’ associa- 
tions) retired. In a local restaurant he 
ceremonially relinquished control of his 
racket—collecting $832 and upwards from 
any merchant who wanted to set up a 
public street stall—to a new boss. Sitting 
across a table from his successor, he 
drained a bow] of sake (rice wine). The 
new boss filled and drank from the same 
bowl. The transaction was sealed by 
smashing the bowl. 

Everything went according to tradi- 
tion, even to the mock burial rites for the 
old boss to symbolize the end of his 
business career—except on the associa- 
tion’s kamidana (shelf for Shinto gods). 
It had the usual three unpainted wood 
o-fuda (honorable plaques). But instead 
of carrying the customary names of gods 
or revered ancestors, the o-fuda read: 
Shinnoei (patron saint of the vendors), 


Se 


Emperor Hirohito, and Toruman Daitoryjo 
(Truman President). An association off- 
cial explained: “We're democratizing our- 
selves, aren't we? The gods might as wel] 
do the same.” 


Threat and Gesture 


Premier Shigeru Yoshida of Japan put 
on his spectacles last week and read a let- 
ter signed “Douglas MacArthur.” “I be- 
lieve the time has come for a general 
election,” the Supreme Commander 
wrote. “Momentous changes in the inter- 
nal structure, in the: economic outlook, 
and in the whole fabric and pattern of 
Japanese life have occurred since the 
last general elections a year ago. It is 
necessary . . . to obtain another demo- 
cratic expression of the people’s will.” 

Since an election was scheduled for 
this spring anyway, MacArthur’ an- 
nouncement was largely a gesture. But 
it was a well-timed gesture. It followed 
directly after the threat of a general 
strike a fortnight ago. Then MacArthur 
was forced to intervene in a domestic 
quarrel between the conservative Cabi- 
net and radical labor movement. By call- 
ing for an election, he in effect put it up 
to both sides to clean house and settle 
their disagreements. 

As for the conservatives, the election 
will at least limit the life of the present 
Cabinet. Most observers consider it to 
be inefficient, politically inexperienced, 
and filled with old-line bureaucrats. 
However, the prospects of improving the 
caliber of conservative politicians were 
not promising. The current purge (News- 
WEEK, Jan. 27) will probably remove 
many of the ablest of them before the 
elections. Since most political authorities 
in Tokyo expected the conservative par- 
ties to retain their majority in the Diet, 
the end result may be to give Japan a 
weaker government than ever. 

Rowdy Reds: The election announce- 
ment caught the leftists before they re- 
covered from the shock of MacArthur's 
intervention in the threatened strike. 
Moderate leftists now recognized that 
the strike threat and the fiasco that fol- 
lowed were engineered largely by Com- 
munists. These Communists do not op- 
erate in the top level of the labor move- 
ment. In Japan, as all over the world, 
they have infiltrated into vital lower po- 
sitions. There they are in a position to 
wield control over the masses, and there- 
by panic leaders into hasty actions. They 
are especially adept at rallying support 
from youths still mostly dependent upon 
their families, who find the excitement of 
mass rallies and organized rowdyism an 
outlet for postwar nerves. 

The general strike would have pro- 
vided the Communists with a golden op- 
portunity of attaining their objective of 
precipitating social and political chaos. 
The failure of the strike threat and the 
announcement, of new elections should 
give moderate labor leaders an opportu- 
nity to break their ties with the Reds. 
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“DELIGHTED to show you round, sir. Very few Speedbird trav- 
ellers realize that BOAC’s reputation begins behind the scenes. 
Did you know that one out of every four dollars paid for a 
Speedbird ticket goes on the cost of engineering maintenance?” 





“PUTTING SPEEDBIRD on the map are 25,000 BOAC staff—in- = “‘EXPERIENCED HANDS holding spanners—along with practised 
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of routes, Speedbird dependability starts on the ground with — of _ performance. Over 3000 Atlantic crossings ...52 ‘million 
the never-let-up precision of these specialists in overalls.” miler’ Speedbird Captains . . . 155,000,000 air miles flown.” 








Frequent flights each week, 
New York to Shannon, Glas- 
gow, London— and beyond. 
Three flights each week, 
Baltimore-Bermuda. 


“OVER BECHER’S BROOK”. At Aintree, in early spring, is run the . 

Grand National, the toughest and most traditional of all Great e @ e 

Britain’s steeplechases. No less in the British tradition . . . is Speed- 

bird Service ...“‘Over the Atlantic and across the World”. What . 
better time than now to plan your spring or summer Speedbird 


trip! England is still short on luxuries, and accommo- BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


dation isn’t easy. But you'll find an old-world welcome. 





For advice and assistance while in Britain, visit the YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT IS OUR LOCAL OFFICE. Reservations 
Travel Association, Tourist Information Centre, 66 and information also at most airline offices or at B.O.A.C., 420 
Whitcomb Street, London. Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Telephone PLaza 5-5961 
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The Postwar Moral Climate: France 
by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


In France, sex morals have been 
changed little by the war. True, the 
separation of tens of thousands of hus- 
bands and wives in the chaos of war 
bred infidelities on both sides. But since 
the liberation, families have shown a 
powerful tendency for self-preserva- 


tion—to forget bygones and reunite. 
Religion has increased its 


900 before the war) and prefers to 
free-lance at big parties, making a 
weekly trip to Normandy to bring 
farm produce to the black market. The 
mother who told police she didn’t 
know her son had robbed a safe but 
assumed he made his bank roll on 


the black market is another example. 
So, too, is the head of a 





hold. The reasons custom- 
arily given by French lay- 
men are three: the natural 
need for spiritual solace in 
time of distress; the con- 
spicuous heroism of many 
of the lower clergy during 
the German occupation; and 
the support which much of 


the clergy, especially those 
of the Dominican and Jesuit 
orders, have given to far- 
reaching social and economic reforms 
since the war. The latter has brought 


many young people to the church and 
many votes to the MRP. 





These are factors on the positive 
side and certainly are not evidence 
of moral decline. Yet there is no ques- 
tion but that the nation is going 
through a severe moral crisis. Before 
the war France was second only to 
Denmark in the equitable distribution 
of wealth, the population was rela- 
tively fixed in its milieu—even indus- 
trial labor shifted little—-and the rela- 
tionship between labor and its rewards 
was eminently rational. Those were 
the bases of the extraordinarily sane 
moral character of the French people, 
and those are the things which have 
been upset, creating wider poverty, 
uprooting segments of the population, 
and offering the temptation of great 
gains for little effort. 

Between 1935 and 1939 the average 
annual number of robberies was 
2.790; in 1945 the number was 18,- 
200. (Murders went up from 620 to 
2,520.) When you park a car in Paris 
these days, you don’t just lock the 
door; you padlock the wheel with an 
enormous metal bar known as an 
“anti-vol.” Our Paris correspondent, 
reporting the theft of a handbag from 
the office, was told at the local pre- 
cinct station that its staff had doubled 
since the war and still couldn’t con- 
trel crime in its section. 

Such a crime wave worries police 
and property owners, but the immoral- 
ity which causes general concern is of 
a more insidious type. It is shown in 
the case of the butler who refuses a 
job at 6,000 francs a month (he made 





Paris concern who, under 
the headline “I am a De- 
linquent,” described to a 
newspaper editor how many 
laws he broke to get raw 
materials, office heat, and 
other necessities to keep his 
business going. 


While nobody questions 
the fact of this moral decay. 


opinions do differ as to the 


cause of it. Some people 
blame the government; others, th 
Communists; others again, either col- 
laborationists or that vague evil known 
as postwar unrest. Robbers who lifted 
21 sacks of mail from a Chaumont- 
Troyes train left behind a note saying: 
“Honest work doesn’t pay any mor 

. We are two honest Frenchmen 
driven into gangsterism by ithe in- 
justices of directed economy.” 





These are the analyses of amateur 
moralists. A more informed version 0! 
the causes of French moral ills cai 
be found in a report on national crim: 
made in October 1946 by the Police 
Judiciaire. It listed as specific causes 
for the increase in crime: the material 
hardships of daily life; the secret. re- 
tention of arms on a large scale; “the 
hates and rancors occasioned by the 
Nazi occupation and the conduct of 
certain unworthy Frenchmen”; and 
the increased mobility of the popula- 
tion. 

Last June the newspaper Figaro 
published a penetrating article by 
André Siegfried, the noted’ author. 
which placed the situation in France 
as a part of the general moral up- 
heaval in all the Western world. He 
wrote: “Immorality appears when 
there is no longer any relation be- 
tween work and return. This is true 
whether the return is too little or too 
great for the labor involved. All the 
evil comes from having no system 
of measurement .. . It has always been 
this way, in every country and clime. 
when a quarter of an hour’s wrangling 
brings more than a year of toil. This 
applies right now to the black market. 
to the antechambers where deals are 
worked out and favors distributed.” 
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Nobody ever made you a proposition like this before! This is an adventure you'll 
re-live and re-tell for the rest of your life! An opportunity for you to break loose 
from your everyday world . . . go where it’s always Spring, visit the top of the 
world, vacation in rainbow splendor! 

Step aboard a plane at home on a Monday, and on Tuesday, Panagra is 
treating you like visiting royalty. Serving you new and exotic foods! Cradling you 
in luxury in the serene, sunny air above South America’s fabulous West Coast! 

Even if you’ve time for only a short vacation, Panagra’s shining 
‘engine planes can accomplish the miracle of a tour to Panama, Ecuador, 
Colombia, Peru, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile and Argentina. Seats are available 
right now... gala modern hotels beckoning! With 26-pound rainbow trout 
hungering for your lures, with adventure eager to be enjoyed . . . how 


can you sit there reading a magazine? See your travel agent right away! 


PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS, INC. ¢ Serving the Americas Since 1928 


For descriptive folder, full information on the Panagra scund-and-color motion picture , 
“This is South America,” or reservations, see your Travel Agent or nearest Pan 
American World Airways Office or write Panagra, Chrysler Building, New York 17,N.Y. 
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TEMPERATURE: Record Low 


On Feb. 2, Snag, a Royal Canadian 
Air Force depot near the Yukon-Alaska 
border, claimed an all-time North Ameri- 
can record in cold weather: 83 degrees 
below zero (Newsweek, Feb. 10). On 
Feb. 6, Fort Selkirk, 100 miles southeast 
of Snag, claimed an even lower official 
recording—86 degrees below. 
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MUSIC: Winnipeg’s Cinderella 


When a violin salesman knocked at her 
cloor in 1934, Mrs, George Grescoe, wife 


of a civil engineer in Winnipeg, Man,, 
decided it was time to find out if her eld- 
est daughter, Donna, aged 6, had the tra- 


ditional Ukrainian talent for music, Mrs, 


Grescoe bought the violin, A year later, 
Donna was enrolled in the Beresford 
School of Music (since defunct), which 
specialized in teaching the mandolin, gui- 
tar, violin, and other string instruments. 


“We used to stand in rows and saw 
away all together,” says Donna, now 19. 
“We didn’t learn much about music... 
but I did find out I had a liking for the 
violin.” 

By the time she was 8, Donna's liking 
for the violin had won her acclaim 
as a child prodigy. She played at service- 
club luncheons, charitable affairs, and 
on the radio, and earned $30 a week at 
the Beacon vaudeville theater. At 14, 
using a borrowed violin, she made a 
record score at the annual Winnipeg 
Music Festival. Arthur Benjamin, an 
adjudicator, jubilantly declared: “Hats 
off, gentlemen, a genius.” 

Up the Scale: Overnight, the bor- 
rowed violin fired Winnipeg's generosity. 
The Winnipeg Tribune sponsored a con- 
cert, to which local artists and groups con- 
tributed, to buy Donna a $1,000 Michel 
Deconnet violin (Venice, 1754).. The 
Women’s Musical Club gave her a $100 
scholarship. Then a group of local citi- 
zens subscribed more than $3,000 to send 
Donna to New York, where she studied 
for three years under Mishel Piastro, 
former concert master of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra. 

Last October, Donna gave her first 
solo concert in the city-owned Winnipeg 
Auditorium to finance a debut at Town 
Hall in New York. Provincial and federal 
governments waived taxes. Hundreds 
were turned away from the 4,500-seat 
hall. 

Even in New York, Winnipeg's faith 
in its Cinderella ran high. Breaking Town 
Hall debut tradition, her sponsors re- 
fused to paper the house. Only a select 
few won free tickets. But the committee 
splurged money on a publicity agent and 
a post-concert reception at the swank 
Pierre Hotel, where Mayor Garnet Coul- 
ter of Winnipeg was host. He shared the 





Associated Press 


Mayor and M.P.—l isses for Cinderella 


honors with Donna’s parents, Ralph May- 
bank, Winnipeg member of Parliament, 
and Lady Eaton, dowager head of the 
transcontinental department-store chain 
which gave Donna an $800 concert gown. 

Three out of five New York critics were 
warmly encouraging. The New York 
Times said she was “uncommonly tal- 
ented” and The Post called her “highly 
exceptional.” With home-town pride, 
Winnipeggers felt sure their Cinderella 
was well launched on a concert career. 
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PARLIAMENT: Shadow Boxing 


None of the three major political par- 
ties in Canada—Liberal, Progressive-Con- 
servative, and Socialist-CCF—wants an 
early national election. The Liberals are 
dubious about increasing their slim ma- 
jority in the House of Commons. And 
neither the Tories nor CCFers yet feel 
ready to win, an over-all majority at the 
polls. 

But all three pretended last week that 
they would like nothing better than an 
immediate election. Tory Leader John 
Bracken started the double talk by intro- 
ducing a motion of “want of confidence” 
in the government. CCF-Leader M. J. 
Coldwell made a similar motion. Prime 
Minister Mackenzie King promptly re- 
torted: “If that is the feeling of the 
House, then it cannot be decided too 
quickly.” He pointed out, however, that 
he could not recommend to the Gover- 
nor-General the name of any party lead- 
er who might form a new government, 
since no opposition party was sufficiently 
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strong. Thus, if the motion carried, it 
would mean an immediate election. 

Few Canadians took the political ma- 
neuvering seriously. Liberal members of 
Parliament—warned not to leave Ottawa 
until the vote is taken sometime in the 
next few weeks—are not likely to let the 
party risk a general election now, 


Can a Spy Run? 


Electoral authorities in Montreal and 
Ottawa last week faced a knotty legal 
problem: Could Fred Rose, the Com- 
munist spy recently expelled from Par- 
liament because he is serving a six-year 
jail sentence, be a candidate in the March 
31 Montreal-Cartier by-election for his 
vacant seat? 


Jules Castonguay of Ottawa, chief Fed. 
eral electoral officer, said he could, There 


are several precedents~from John Wilkes 
who was elected to the British Parliament 
in 1768 “from his cell,” to Jean Tissot, 


who made an unsuccessful campaign in 
Ottawa East in 1935, while serving a jai 
sentence for distributing anti-Jewish lit. 
erature, Others recalled that William 
Lyon Mackenzie, rebel grandfather of 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King, had been 
reelected after each of five expulsions 
from the Upper Canada Assembly be- 
tween 1828 and 1832. 

But, Castonguay said, if Rose were 
elected he could not take his seat. Mont- 
real Communists were believed ready 
to nominate Fred’s wife in his place. 
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VICEROY: Visiting Irishman 


When Viscount Alexander, Governor- 
General of Canada, first planned last 
week’s state visit to Washington, he hoped 
to complete his trip with a three-day un- 
official holiday in New York. The Field 
Marshal, who delights in driving his own 
jeep around Ottawa and skiing on the 
nearby Gatineau Hills, is an inveterate 
“rubbernecker.” Among other things, he 
wanted to see New York from the tower 
of Radio City. 

But Mayor William O’Dwyer, a native 
of County Mayo, Eire, had other plans 
for the Northern Irelander who won 
worldwide fame in the second world war 
as Supreme Allied Commander in the 
Mediterranean, where Brigadier General 
O’Dwyer also served. With Grover A. 
Whalen, chief of the reception commit- 
tee and another Irishman, O’Dwyer gave 
the Alexanders the full-dress treatment: 
a motorcade parade up Broadway from 
the Battery to City Hall, a reception and 
scroll presentation in the council cham- 
ber, and a civic luncheon at the Metro- 
politan Club. 

Nevertheless, the representative of 
King George VI in Canada managed some 
sight-seeing on his own. He did see the 
town from Radio City’s pinnacle, and 
spent several hours in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art and the Museum of Nat- 
ural History. 
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"Our Fight makes SLEEPER JUMPS'on New York Cental” 
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LATE LOADING, “As Traffic Manager for a de- 


® partment store chain, I count heavily on Central's 
convenient freight service. Suppose our Cleveland store 
wires our district warehouse to rush merchandise for a 
special home furnishing event. A truck will pick up the 
shipment for that night’s train.” 





CENTRAL LOCATIONS. “Dependable. night freight 


service puts our warehouses along New York 


Se 


Central within ‘sleeper jumps’ of many of the stores 
they supply. And that’s just one of the competitive 
advantages we get from having strategic “Central loca- 
tions’ within the area of America’s most concentrated 
buying power.” 





HELPING SHIPPERS AND PLANT PLANNERS 


Call on New York Central for expert help in handling 
your Carload or L.C.L. shipments, or locating a plant 
site with the special advantages you need. Contact the 
nearest representative of New York Central’s Industrial 
Department, or our local Freight Agent ... or write 
Freight Traffic Department, New York Central System, 
466 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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MERCHANDISE PULLMANS. “Qurshipment moves 

@ by night in one of the fast freights that link key 

markets all along New York Central's 11,000-mile system, 

Hundreds of new, smooth-riding, high-speed cars— 

regular merchandise ‘Pullmans’—have recently been 
added to Central’s freight fleet.” 
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when your plant has a “CENTRAL” location. 


NCENTRATED in New York Central’s territory 
is 52% of U. S. buying power. . 
LECTRIC power at low cost and pure water for 
industrial uses are plentiful here. 
Ne 


specialized cars are adding to New York 
Central’s 158,000 freight car fleet. 


service of Central’s Great Steel Fleet. 


AIL service via Central reaches ports handling 
80°¢ of Atlantic coast foreign trade. 


AREA produces 75% of U.S. bituminous coal and 
steel, plus many other materials and supplies. 


ABOR supply includes nearly two-thirds of 





YORK CENTRAL 


The Water Level Route 


| America’s highly skilled factory workers. 





New York Central works for you night and day 


TRAVELING personnel benefits from the all-weather 
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TRANSITION 





Born: A boy, to ALAN Lapp, movie actor, 
and Sure Caro i, former actress; in Holly- 
wood, Feb. 5. The Ladds have a 3-year- 
old daughter, Alana. 


Tired: GrorcE Wuite, 56, producer, 
had worked on a road gang and tended 
geraniums without complaining since his 
conviction last August for hit-run driving 
near San Diego. But herding sheep was 
too much, “I believe I have paid my debt 
to society,” White wrote in an appeal for 
parole. “Besides, I am tired of herding 
sheep.” He is serving a one-year sentence. 


Claim: Lota HEssE pE Concua, 45, wife 
of a New Jersey stock clerk, claimed she 
was the rightful heiress to the $1,500,000 
Hesse crown jewels, stolen by former 
WAC Capt. Kathleen Nash Durant. Mrs. 
de Concha has photographs and docu- 
ments to substantiate her claim that she 
is the great-granddaughter of Grand 
Duke Georg Hesse von Hessen, who was 
once legal heir to the duchy. 


Splints and Crutches: Joan Craw- 
FORD, movie actress, who has broken her 
right ankle three times, went to bed with 
a torn ligament in her left leg. The injury 
occurred when she caught her foot in 
the carpeting and fell down a flight of 
stairs in her Hollywood home. 

GuLapys SWARTHOUT, opera star, sang 
on crutches with the NBC Symphony Or- 
chestra Feb. 9 rather than miss her first 
appearance under the direction of Arturo 
Toscanini. Five days earlier Miss Swarth- 
out had broken her kneecap when she 
fell in the street with her arms full of 
groceries. 

Lauritz ME.tcuior, Metropolitan op- 
era tenor, broke his big toe in the first act 
of “Die Walkire” at the Met. Melchior, 
who weighs 250 pounds, caught his foot 
when he leaped from the table near: the 
close of the act. After a prolonged inter- 
mission, he finished the opera with a 
splint sticking out of his sandal. 





International Photos 
Misfortune comes to Melchior on stage 





Articulate: GeorcE BeRNarp SHaw, 90, 
was in fine form, having finished a new 
play, his first in seven years. Asked why 
it took a year to write, he said: “At my age 
ideas come slower. I am thankful they 
come at all.” In answer to a request for 
permission to do “Saint Joan” at the Har- 
vard Veterans Theater Workshop, Shaw 
cabled: “Delighted . . . Have always 
wanted to see Joan played by a male.” 


Gift: THomas W. Lamont, New York 
financier, donated half a million dollars 
toward the restoration of ancient Canter- 
bury Cathedral, which was damaged by 
German bombs in May 1942. In a letter 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, La- 
mont wrote: “We Americans . . . can 
never forget that in the darkest days of 
1940 and 1941 it was only British cour- 
age and the blind faith of free men... 
that saved the world.” 


About Face: Davip Ruce, 16, the Chi- 
cago boy whose friends called him “Mon- 
key Face,” left Grand Rapids, Mich., for 
home “to begin all over again” with a new 





SLL 


David's old face (left) brought grief 


face. Dr. Ferris Smith, his surgeon, op- 


erated without charge after the boy was ~ 


arrested for trying to extort $5,000 from 
his employer for plastic surgery. “My face 
looks good,” David said, “and the doctor 
says it’s going to look a lot better.” 


Married: Bonira GRANVILLE, movie ac- 
tress, and Jack WRATHER Jr., Texas oil- 


‘man turned movie producer; in Holly- 


wood, Feb. 5. Wrather was recently di- 
vorced frdém Molly O’Daniel, daughter of 
Sen. W. Lee (Pappy) O’Daniel of Texas. 

ELua RAINES, movie actress, and Maj. 
Rosin Oxps, Army Air Forces ace and 
former West Point football star; in Hol- 
lywood, Feb. 6. Miss Raines divorced 
another Army Air Forces major, Kenneth 
W. Trout, in December 1946. 

The Duke or WEsTMINSTER, 67, the 
wealthiest private landowner in London, 
and ANNE SULLIVAN, 23, daughter of a 
British brigadier general; at the Chester 
Register office, England, Feb. 7, at a 
civil ceremony. The duke was divorced 
by his third wife, Loelia Ponsonby, 44, 
last December. Their wedding was a 
British social event of 1930. She charged 
adultery, naming Miss Suilivan. 











The seagoing Bogarts ready for a race 


Off Duty: Humpurey Bocart, movie 
actor, and his wife, LAUREN BACALL, ac- 
tress, worked hard in old clothes on board 
their yacht in Hollywood. They're getting 
the boat in shape for a race from Los 
Angeles to Honolulu next July. But Miss 
Bacall won’t be going along; no women 
will be allowed, 


Worst: Jupy GARLAND, movie actress, 
was named Hollywood’s worst-dressed 
woman and accused of dressing “like a 
tired clubwoman” by Ray Driscoll, fash- 
ion designer. His list included Jane Rus- 
sell, who “doesn’t realize it’s better to 
conceal than to reveal.” 


Indicted: KENNETH ROMNEY, former 
sergeant-at-arms of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by a Federal grand jury in 
Washington on charges of defrauding 
the United States by concealing a 
$125,563 House bank shortage (NeEws- 
WEEK, Jan. 20). 


Died: O. Max Garpner, 64, newly ap- 
pointed ambassador to Great Britain; of 
coronary thrombosis, in New York, Feb. 
6 (see page 27). 

ELLEN WILKINSON, 55, British Min- 
ister of Education; of a heart attack, in 
London, Feb. 6 (see page 40). 

Eari McCo.vvM, 57, president of The 
Kansas City Star; of heart disease, in 
Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 4. He joined the 
staff of the newspaper as a part time 
office boy in 1905. 

Hans Faxuapa, 53, German novelist; 
following a stroke, in Berlin, Feb. 6. Fal- 
lada’s book, “Little Man, What Now?” 
was a best seller in the early 1930s. In 
the hospital he had been reading the 
final proofs of his last book, “Every Man 
Dies Alone.” 

William Angus Drogo Montagu, 69, 
ninth DuKE oF MANCHESTER; in Seaford, 
Sussex, Feb. 9. The duke was one of 
Britain’s most celebrated spendthrifts. In 
1935 he spent a short time in Wormwood 
Scrubs prison on a charge of fraud in 
pawning his mother’s jewels. 











SEEING IS BELIEVING 


After seeing a few of the new Dodge cars, most ence. Uncanny smoothness; cat-like maneuver- 
people think they have seen a hundred, or a ability. You'll see. . 
{housand. 





It’s been that way all over the country as the 
looks of the car caught public fancy. 


Inside the car, there's another new experi- 


SMOOTHEST CAR AFLOAT 


Division of Chrysler Corporation 








T. 11'S FUN TO RELAX in deep-cushioned comfort and watch 
the world go by. Big, wide windows in the new observation 
cars offer an unobstructed view of the finest scenery in the 
world—America’s! Modern roller bearings under the cars 
insure velyet-smooth starts and a gliding ride. 





3. THROUGH SERVICE COAST-TO-COAST without changing cars 
is one of the latest improvements on the railroads. And it’s fast 
service, too! All speed restrictions due to bearings are elimi- 
nated when cars are equipped with modern ‘Timken tapered 
roller bearings. And they make longer non-stop runs possible. 
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2. YOUR ROOM IS YOUR CASTLE in the newest all-room pas 
senger cars. Here’s all the comfort of home—and the privacy ( 
as well. You'll sleep like a log all night and arrive fresh and 
sparkling in the morning, thanks to roller bearings which speed 


you along smoothly and effortlessly. 
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4. THE TIMKEN NAME ON THE JOURNAL BOX is the =" ofa 
modern train. ‘Timken tapered roller bearings reduce -iarting 
resistance 88%. They pave the way for sustained hig! speeds 
of 100 m.p.h. and more! Delays due to hot boxes ar elimi 


nated, utilization of ears increased, 
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5. IT'S COMING—the next great step in railroading is 
“Roller Freight”! When freights replace their friction bearings 
with ‘Timken tapered roller bearings, freights will roll as fast 
and smooth as passenger trains. 


The things you eat and wear and use will reach you faster— 
and in better condition. There will no longer be any need for 
drastic winter cuts in freight tonnage, due to 88% less starting 
resistance, Maintenance costs on rolling stock will be reduced, 
laggy life lengthened, and the days of the “hot box” will 
Over, 


the railroads and throughout industry, the Timken 
tapered roller bearing is preferred because it takes any com- 
bination of radial and thrust loads. Make sure the trade-mark 
limken is on every tapered roller bearing you use. The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. Tapered Roller 
Bearings, Alloy Steels and Tubing, Removable Rock Bits. 
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TAPERED 


ROLLER 


TIMKEN ROLLER BEARINGS CAN SPEED THE NATION'S FREIGHT 
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RIGHT for utility 


GLEAMING STYRON... the quality touch in your beautiful new refrigerator .. .pride of 
your lovely kitchen, Brilliantly white... so handsome, too, in colors. And wonderfully 
practical, this fine Dow plastic. Styron keeps its rich appearance, vives lasting service 
in such parts as control knobs, crisper fronts, freezer doors, shelf supports, drip trays, 
escutcheons. In your refrigerator, or gracing its gleaming exterior, Styron is the 
dependable plastic. Styron—in clock cases, refrigerator parts, or toys or combs or 
utensils—is right for you. 

PLASTICS DIVISION 

THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY + 


New York e Philadelphia e Washington e Cleveland . 
Houston ¢ San Francisco ¢ Los Angeles © 
Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, ‘Toronto, Ontario 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
Boston e 


Detroit ¢ 
St. Louis ° 


Seattle 


Chicago 
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MEDICINE 














Official U. S. Army Photos 


Surgical Sculpture: Before and after photos of two Army plastic surgery cases 


Plastic Miracles 


Of all their wartime accomplishments, 
Army surgeons are perhaps, proudest of 
their plastic cases. Time after time, they 
performed surgical miracles on men 
whose faces were shot away or burned 
beyond recognition, or whose limbs were 
shriveled and scarred. ; 

Last week, the Office of the Surgeon 
General brought this success story up to 
date with some dramatic facts and figures. 
All told, 15,000 soldiers received plastic 
surgery. One-third of them had face or 
hand injuries; the rest suffered disfiguring 
burns and scars on other parts of the 


body. Virtually all cases, the doctors now 
afm, are completely corrected or vastly 
improved, 

On first entering one of the Army’s 
nine special surgical centers, the plastic 
cases posed a tremendous psychological 
problem, Not even the newly blinded 


felt the desperate depression of the men 
with hideous facial wounds. Frequently 
when their wounds were cured enough 
so they could walk about, they found 
that women could not stand the sight of 
them. A few soldiers reported that their 
wives or children were swept with revul- 
sion at their first homecoming. In the 
otherwise cheerful hospital wards, the 
plastic “jobs” became silent and with- 
drawn. ‘ 

But once the long course of surgical 
treatment began (some plastic cases re- 
quired more than a year and as many as 
fourteen separate operations), their mo- 
rale steadily rose. 

From Adam’s Rib: Doctors, some- 
times working in two teams, cleverly 
fashioned jaw bones out of ribs, noses 
from “canned” cartilage, eyelids from 
neck skin, eyebrows and lashes from the 
hair behind the ear, lips from the mouth 
lining, and nostrils from ear lobes. When 
the surface injury wasn’t too deep, they 
Tepaired it with thin sheets of skin from 
the stomach or thighs. But if a thick 






piece of skin and flesh was needed, they 
used a “walking” or bridge graft. This 
meant cutting a flap of flesh from the 
chest or arm, placing one end on the 
face, and leaving the other end con- 
nected to the donor part for about three 
weeks until the new graft took root. 

If the new eyelids or mouth were too 
white for a dark-skinned patient, tattoo 
experts fixed him up with carefully mixed 
pigments. The Army tattooers handled 
hundreds of “color” cases, from lighten- 
ing a skin graft for a blond nurse to 
smudging one for a Negro soldier. 

Plastic cases were forced to spend 
more time under hospital care than al- 
most any other of the war wounded. 


Last week, for example, there were still 


9,000 soldiers in Army hospitals, who 





Acme 
Chin Up—and Down: This electri- 
cally operated page turner for persons 
deprived of the use of their hands was 
demonstrated in a Kansas veterans’ hos- 
pital last week. The device is operated 
by pressing a switch with the chin. 





must undergo a total of more than 6,000 
operations. Some of these will not be out 
of the hospitals until late in 1948. At the 
peak of the fighting, the Army had some 
150 plastic surgeons. To speed recovery, 
some of them were frozen in their jobs, 
even after the end of the war. Now 42 
surgeons and doctors are working at top 
speed to get the last of the 2,000 plastic 
cases back home wholly repaired. 


~~ 


Freedom to Heal 


In the spring of 1946, the University 
of Minnesota School of Medicine offered 
a short course in practical psychiatry to 


a group of general practitioners, To de- 
termine the individual value of this train- 


ing, a questionnaire was sent to each stu- 
dent six months after the course was com- 


pleted, Last week in the annual report of 
the Commonwealth Fund, which spon- 
sored the Minnesota study, Barry C. 


Smith, general director of the fund, 
described the doctors’ enthusiastic re- 
sponse. 

None had become a really skillful psy- 
chotherapist in this brief period; all had 
worked near the surface of the patient’s 
emotional problem. But all agreed that 
“the results of thoughtful and unhurried 
study of patients who needed to ventilate 
their anxieties were rewarding.” 

One doctor had seen a ten-year-old case 
of eczema improve in a minister who 
thought himself a failure. Another, by a 
deft hint to the mother of a girl in danger 
of death from anorexia (loss of appetite), 
helped to lift the burden of guilt which 
the child had been carrying, and so to re- 
verse the course of her illness. 

Most of the doctors said that, because 
of the course, they were “happier in prac- 
tice.” They were helping some patients 
who had previously bafiled them; they 
were thinking straight about those whom 
they could not help. They had stopped 
blaming patients for neurotic behavior 
and themselves for failing, after due ef- 








1. Because it is more liberal 


e Whether your business needs $10,000 
... $1,000,000... or more... you will 
find that our plan gives you more 
money than usual sources will lend. 
That’s why manufacturers and whole- 

os salers have used the plan to the total 
of more than One Billion Dollars in the 
past five years ... and why more than 
twice as many business firms adopted 
it in 1946 as did in 1945. 


2. Because the cost is low 


You may find the cost of using our 
Plan so low that you would have to 
secure a rate of 4% per annum, or less, 
on a commercial time loan to keep the 
cost comparable. In addition, the plan 
does this without restricting man- 
agement or interfering with operations. 


Because it frees you from 
renewals, calls, etc. 
Under our plan you are free from 
worries about renewals, calls and 
eriodic clean-ups of your loans. You 
ave at your disposal a flexible ‘‘revolv- 
ing fund’’ which you can continue to 
use when you need it . . . which costs 
you nothing except when you use it... 
and then you pay interest only on 
funds which you are actually using, 


Send for this FREE BOOK today! 


It gives you the complete 
story...dollars and cents 
comparisons of the low 
cost of money under our 
Commercial Financing 
Plan vs. Time Loans... 
with case histories of 
growth and profits users have realized 
- through our plan. Write the nearest office 
below and ask for a copy of booklet C. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 
Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 





COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
CONPANY 


7 000.000 
Capitaland Surplus S800 


BALTIMORE 2, MD. 





Financing Offices In Principal Cities of United States and Canada 
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Frigid Research: These pictures, released by the Army Medical Corps last week, 
show medical units with Task Force Williwaw at Adak, in the Aleutian Islands, 
studying the capabilities and reaction of combat troops in subzero weather . . 





fort, to find organic causes for the sick 
person’s symptoms. 

“This increment of freedom in the re- 
lationship with their patients was enough 
in itself to make them better doctors,” 
the Commonwealth report concluded. 
“Perhaps this is the irreducible minimum 
ot what psychiatry has to teach medical 
men; if so, it is still a precious gain.” 


Pr 


Food and Fat ; 


Upset glands, many doctors agree, 
are a common cause of overweight. But 
the promiscuous use of thyroid prepara- 
tions to get rid of unsightly and unhealthy 
fat is, according to Dr. S. Charles Freed 
of San Francisco, “without an adequate 
scientific basis in a great majority of 
cases. ; 

Last week in the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, Freed put the 
blame for obesity not on glandular im- 
balance but on emotional tensions, such 
as worry, fear, and insecurity, which are 
frequently associated with loss of weight. 
These psychological factors, he said, were 
responsible for intensifying an appetite 
for food: 


@ Environment: The child brought up in 
a home where large, rich meals are 
served will imitate the habits of those 
around him by eating an _ excessive 
amount. 


@ Economics: In impoverished homes, 
the relative insecurity of the food supply 
creates an aggressiveness toward food 
which results in eating all that is avail- 
able, usually cheap, high-caloric foods 
such as bread, potatoes, and macaroni. 
€ Occupation: Employes of restaurants, 
candy shops, and delicatessen stores are 
constantly influenced to eat by the pres- 
ence of food. 


© Monotony: Where there is lack of in- 


terests or distractions, such as in a house- 
wife’s daily routine, frequent eating is an 
escape from monotony. 

€ Nervousness: Social upsets, domestic 
difficulty, or family illness will bring on 
overeating through a desire to appease 
the psychic hunger. 

@ Subconscious factors: Frustration, over- 
compensation, and lack of emotional 
satisfaction are common causes for exces- 
Sive eating. 

“The ideal treatment of [psychological] 
obesity,” Freed concludes, “involves edu- 
cation of parents to the use of proper 
eating habits for their children and other 
psychological training which induces a 
satisfactory adjustment to life through 
emotional maturity.” 


A Measure for Conception 


From the University of California 
Medical School last week came news of 
a simple pregnancy test which not only 
determines this condition quickly and 
accurately but also shows the date of 
conception. 


The technique, perfected by Dr. Ern- 
est W. Page of California’s obstetrics de- 
partment, includes the measur‘ng of a 
mysterious enzyme, pitocinase, which ap- 
pears in the blood stream of pregnant 
women, increasing steadily until child- 
birth and disappearing a month later. 
“From the third to the sixteenth week of 
pregnancy, there is a 100 per cent in- 
crease every twelve days,” Page pointed 
out. “From the fourth to the 38th, there 
is about a 1,000-fold increase.” 

The pitocinase increase is so reliable 
during the first half of pregnancy that 
Dr. Page uses it to estimate the date of 
conception in this way: three weeks after 
conception, there are only 0.02 units of 
the enzyme in each measured blood sam- 
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Acme Photos 
. . . Left, a medic records an infantry- 
man’s heartbeats. Right, a closeup of a 
device for recording body temperatures. 








ple. At four weeks, there is 0.1 unit, at 
ten weeks, one unit, and at the time of 
childbirth, about 100 units. 

To make the pregnancy test, the Cali- 
fornia researchers mix a small sample of 
the patient’s blood with a solution of 
commercial pitocin, a hormone that 
causes the uterus to contract and is ap- 
parently neutralized by pitocinase during 
pregnancy. Incubating this sample a few 
hours, they then try it on the uterus of 
a rat. If the uterus muscle contracts vig- 
orously, the laboratory reports no preg- 
nancy. If the mixture does not make the 
uterus muscle contract, or if it reduces 
the severity of the contraction, the an- 
swer is “yes.” 
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Gastric Slowdown 
A new clue to the possible treatment 


of peptic ulcers was announced last week: 


by Drs. Harry Shay, S. A. Komarov, and 
Herman Siplet of the Temple University 
School of Medicine at Philadelphia. 

In this therapy, described by the doc- 
tors in the journal Science, a drug called 
sodium dodecyl sulfate is used to check 
the effects of histamine on two of the 
main components of gastric juices—hydro- 
chloric acid and pepsin. Histamine is a 
powerful substance that stimulates these 
gastric juices and, in some cases, brings 
on ulcers. Tests also show that sodium 
dodecyl sulfate increases the mucus secre- 
tions which protect the stomach’s lining 
(NEWSWEEK, Jan. 28, 1946). 

So far the work with the drug has 
been confined to laboratory animals. 
“But if conditions for its satisfactory em- 
ployment for human subjects can be 
established,” the researchers said, “it 
would more nearly approach the physio- 
logical requirements for medical manage- 
ment of ulcers than any previously rec- 
ommended treatment.” 
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For EASIER, more pleasant shaving — use Old Spice. 

Start with the new, improved non-flaking, non-drying Shaving Soap, 
—in a sturdy mug 1.00 Follow with a dash of bracing 
After-Shaving Lotion 1.00f Finish off with soothing Talcum .75¢ 

All tangy with Old Spice. tPrices plus tax 
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“The spaghetti—she is bravo! The 





coffee—bravissimo! And the service— 
kiss-of-the-finger! 

But the customers—They come just 
once! And pretty soon it would seem 
to be goodbye Luigi. 

And then . . . miracolo! It occurred 
to Luigi ...a@ germ! 

These bacteria which go by a hun- 
dred evil names haunt the restaurant 
washrooms. And it is this neglected 
washroom—ruining the good patience 
and endangering the health of preci- 
ous customers—that makes the differ- 
ence between patrons who stray and 
those who stay . . . and pay! 

A sad situation, yes—but one easily 
remedied to make Luigi sing like his 
“now-thriving” establishment. He 
simply called on West Washroom 
Service. 

Thousands of restaurateurs every- 
where have learned, like Luigi, to “go 
WEST for cleanliness.” West experi- 
ence is their assurance of dependable, 
economical and thorough washroom 


sanitation, 


Products that Promote Sanitation 


WEST? pis 


42:16 West Street, Long Island City 1, N.Y. 


Cleansing Disinfectants ~ Insecticides - Kotex Vending Machines 


Paper Towels - Automatic Deodorizing Appliances - Liquid Soaps 
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Amateurs of the Ionosphere 


Radio waves get around the world as 
they do only because they are reflected 
back to earth by the thin, electrified en- 
velope of upper air known as the iono- 
sphere. As this invisible layer fluctuates 
in height and electrical condition, long- 
distance radio circuits must often switch 
to different wave lengths. 

To help maintain radio communica- 
tions, 60 stations throughout the world 
send radio waves straight up at different 


frequencies to see which are rellected 
fom the upper air and which pass right 
through it, From this data and. from 
long-term observations the National Bu- 


reat of Standards in Washington, D, C, 


rach month Issues a sort oF ionosphere 
almanac called “Basic Radio Propaga- 
tion Predictions Three Months in Ad- 
vance.” During the war this was a spe- 
cial service for the Army and Navy. 
Since July 1946 it has been available 
to the public. 

Help From the Hams: Not, fully 
satisfied with its professional source ma- 
terial, the Bureau of Standards Central 
Radio Propagation Laboratory last fall 
called for help from the world’s amateur 
radio operators—the international _fra- 
ternity of “hams.” The ham is an en- 
thusiast who clutters up his home with 
the latest short-wave transmitters and re- 
ceivers, embellishes his roof with an- 
tennas of sundry shapes and sizes and 
usually pins up on the wall a collection 


of QSL cards testifying successful com- 
munication with other hams in Stock- 
holm or Singapore. 

Delighted to find a new’ practical use 
for their hobby, 150 hams in all parts of 
the world had agreed by last week to fill 
out special blank charts recording the 
ionosphere communication conditions. 
Reports arrived in Washington from a 
priest in Oconomowoc, Wis., a soldier in 
Yorkshire, England, an Englishman in 
Malaya, and an American in the Belgian 


Congo, From these reports, the Bureau 
of Standards hopes to check its predic 
tions and produce better forecasts inthe 
future, 


War on Flies 


New Jersev was once notorious for its 
mosquitoes. The New Jersey State and 
Rutgers University laboratories at New 
Brunswick, N. J., are now equally noted 
for the development of means for exter- 
minating them. Last week the Quarter- 
master Corps, housekeeper to the Army, 
announced that it had enlisted Rutgers 
scientists in a campaign against the com- 
mon housefly. So far they have turned up 
these facts about flies: 
€ Males live an average of 32 days, fe- 
males 41 days. 
€ They multiply fast. One fly laid 1,500 
eggs in its lifetime. 
€ When given a choice of food in dif- 
ferent colors, flies prefer green. 











Acme 
Flying Motorboat: Wind-tunnel tests were completed last week on this model 
of Sir Malcolm Campbell’s newest speedboat, with which he hopes this year to 
beat his own world’s record of 141.7 miles an hour. The new Bluebird is driven by 
a jet engine. Acrodynamic tests were needed because at top speed the craft is ex+ 
pected to become airborne and must therefore be streamlined for both air and water. 











NO PASSPORT NEEDED 


The romance of the past lives again 
in many a Canadian city and countryside; 
is recalled by many an historic landmark, 


In this big, friendly country you, too, will find your dream holiday, 

made to order . . . Favourite sports at some famed resort. Endless 
miles of mountain, beach and lake. Balsam-scented forests. 
“Picture-book’’ villages. Interesting new cities . . . It’s all waiting. But 
don’t neglect those reservations! The earlier you make. them the better 


chance we’ll have to make you welcome — for in Canada 
- you’re never a stranger, always a guest. For 
information on things to do and 

see, just write: 
Canadian Government Travel Bureau 


Department of Trade and Commerce 


Hon. J. A. MacKINNON D. LEO DOLAN 


Minister Director 


Sun and sand — plus all manner of Just picture this’ — one of a thou- 

water sports — not only on the sea sand like it awaiting your camera in 

coasts, but on unspoiled iniand beaches. Canada’s vast mountain playgrounds. 
° sdrooes mg: 


CANADIAN GOVERNMEN 


Please send me 
Vacations Unlimited — (P 


Street and No......e 
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Schloss Pfaueninsel: Damage by design 


Monumental Mistake 


The Monuments, Fine Arts, and Ar- 
chives Section of the American Military 
Government in Berlin is charged with, 
among other things, preserving cultural 
buildings which survived war damage. 
In a semi-annual report released last week 
the MFAA listed among its projects the 
care of Schloss Pfaueninsel (Peacock 
Island) in the Wannsee, which it de- 
scribed as “one of the badly damaged 
cultural structures.” 

MFAA officers did some elaborate 
blushing when Newsweek pointed out 
that Schloss Ptaueninsel had always 
seemed a “badly damaged cultural struc- 
ture.” When built in 1794 for Frederick 
William II of Prussia, it was carefully 
designed to look like an ancient ruin, an 
example of the neo-Gothic craze of that 
time. The only non-ersatz damage it sus- 
tained was from small-caliber fire when 
the Russians flattened Berlin in 1945, 


Sil 


Snap-Shot Artist 


American _ still photographers, like 
American movie cameramen, pay a great 
deal of attention to technique, composi- 
tion, lighting, and film texture. The re- 
sults are pleasant to look at, often 
dramatic, and every now and then a little 
too pretty to be real. Just as a newsreel 
shot of a riot is more convincing than a 
rehearsed and well-lighted riot scene, so 
still photography gets some of its greatest 
realism at the expense of technique. 

A good example of this point is the 
exhibit of photographs by Henri Cartier- 
Bresson, which opened at the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York last week, and 
which will tour the country afteriit closes 
there April 6. Cartier-Bresson is arench 
painter who took up photography «in 
1930. He photographed scenes “of the 
Spanish Civil War, was in and out of 


German prison camps during the war, 
and he worked with the underground in 
Paris. The 163 photographs in the cur- 
rent exhibit represent his, travels in 
France, England, Spain, Italy, Greece, 
Mexico, and the United States; but more 
than that they represent a real knowl- 
edge of and affection for people, no mat- 
ter what their country. 

As They Were: Cartier-Bresson’s 
photographs have a technique, but it is 
the technique of taking pictures at the 
height of their dramatic interest, with no 
posing and no retakes. They also have 
composition, but it is the composition of 
the scene at the moment he saw it; none 
of his negatives is cropped or retouched 
in the enlarging. The lighting is generally 
good, but even in the portraits no back- 
lighting or baby spots were used. 

Some of Cartier-Bresson’s most spec- 
tacular shots were made in England in 
1937, at the coronation of King George VI 
and Queen Elizabeth. Instead of photo- 
graphing the pageantry he took the 
crowds and came out with some pictures 
of the royal subjects which have few 
equals in characterization and _ gentle 
humor. He is an artist whom the news 
photographers should study closely. 


—_ 


Nude Studier 


Jacob Epstein, the New York-born 
sculptor with an eye for the unconven- 
tional, opened a show at the Leicester 
Galleries in London last week in which 
he combined his more individual work 
with some relatively sedate busts of peo- 
ple like Churchill and Nehru. As usual, 
his nudes drew the greatest comment. 

Epstein, whose statue of Adam ex- 
hibited in 1939 was so remarkable that 

















Associated Press 
“Slave Hold” from Epstein’s current show 


few papers printed anything except dor- 
sal-view photographs of it, has included 
in his present show eighteen so-called re- 
clining nudes, several small classic groups, 
and the busts. The nudes, which range 
from 18 inches to 2 feet in length, all 
bear the identical title: “Nude Study,” 
but are of unmistakable gender. The 
classic groups, most of them less than a 
foot high, represent a variety of sub- 
jects, including the conception of the 
Minotaur, the mating of a white bull and 
_a Cretan queen. 

In spite of—or perhaps because of— 
the muffled gasps from the public, the 
items in the show are selling at prices 
ranging up to $3,200. 





Henri Cartier-Bresson 


One of Cartier-Bresson’s 1937 shots of coronation spectators in London 
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Northwest Passage, with connecting service at 
Shanghai, completes first round-the-world route. 


NC route will soon be extended to 
the Orient, joining at Shanghai with Trans 
World Airline service to girdle the globe. North- 
west already operates clear across the United States 
and as far as Anchorage, Alaska. 





Northwest’s Great Circle Route will be a short 
cut to the Orient and cities around the world. 


NORTHWEST 6’ AIRLINES 
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Here’s relief for 
the agony of 


Help increase 
the flow of 
nature’s own 
lubricating 
fluids 







Yes—you can do something 
torelieve the aching misery of joints 
that creak with every cold spell! 
You see, cold weather actually con- 
stricts tiny blood vessels, cutting 
down the supply of nature’s own 
lubricating fluids to your joints— 
that’s why they creak and feel 
stiff. Rub those aching joints with 
Absorbine Jr. and your local circu- 
lation speeds up. That wonderful 
“warmth” helps those tiny blood 
vessels feed your joints 
with more lubricating 
fluids—and you feel just 
grand! Be sure to keep 
Absorbine Jr. on hand. 
$1.25 a bottle at your 
drugstore. 


W. F. Young, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Absorbine Jr. 
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Petrillos: Caesar James of WBBM and James Caesar of AFM 


The Little Caesar 


James Caesar Petrillo, dubbed “Little 
Caesar” by the music industry and a 
number of other things by congressmen 
and the press, supervised dickerings in his 
own backyard last week as Local 10 of 
his American Federation of Musicians 
submitted 1947 contract proposals to 
Chicago radio stations. The result was a 
new contract between the Columbia 
Broadcasting System station WBBM and 
its musicians. The contract was under- 
stood to call for an 18% per cent raise and 
two weeks’ vacation with pay. 

Everyone in radio or music is familiar 
with James Caesar Petrillo’s role in these 
and similar negotiations. But few know 
that on the other side of the fence at 
WBBM was a little-known “Little Caesar” 
—James Caesar’s younger brother, Caesar 
James Petrillo, who heads up the station’s 
staff of 45 musicians. 

Caesar James, 48, got his musical start, 
along with Benny Goodman, as a mem- 
ber of the Boys’ Band at Jane Addams’s 
Hull House in Chicago. After nearly 
twenty years as trombonist with Paul 
Whiteman, Vincent Lopez, Paul Ash, and 
the Balaban & Katz theater chain, he be- 
came a WBBM orchestra leader in 1937 
and the station’s musical director in 1940. 
He now conducts three local broadcasts 
and one network show a week (Bouquet 
for You, CBS, Tuesdays and Thursdays, 
S p.m. EST). ° 

Though overshadowed by James Cae- 
sar and sometimes accused of trading on 
the latter’s power, Caesar James said last 
week: “I love my brother . . . because he 
is doing a job for his people. I see that 
the employer gets treated right; Jim looks 
after the musician. Both are satisfied.” 


Good Manners 


Thanks to the three-hour difference 
between the East and West, many a 
nighttime network program runs through 
the same paces twice—once for the East, 
and again, two or three hours later, for 
the West. Last week a disk jockey turned 
up on ABC doing the same show not 
once but four times a day, five days a 


week. He is Zeke 
Manners, a 34- 
year -old family 
man in Holly- 
wood. 

For the last 
year Manners had 
been getting up 
ahead of the 
chickens to start 
his program at 
7:45 a.m. PST for the West Coast. Then 
his sponsors, the Sterling Drug Co., 
decided to put him to work catching 
the entire continent as it awoke. Thus 
Manners became not only the country’s 
earliest-rising entertainer but the first 
coast-to-coast disk jockey. 

Manners now creeps out of bed at 3:30 
a.m. Hollywood time. At 4:30 a.m. he 
stages his first show, which Easterners 
hear from 7:30-7:45 a.m. their time. 
Then he has 45 minutes free for catching 
up on yawns, stretches, and maybe a cat- 
nap. At 5:30 a.m. he is back at the micro- 
phone spinning the same records, bur- 
bling the same commercials for the six 
Sterling products he plugs* for the bene- 
fit of the Middle West, where it is then 
7:30 a.m. Thirty minutes later, Manners 
once again runs through the same pat- 
ter and platters for 7 o'clock listeners 
in the Mountain Time Zone. The 
West Coast finally hears his show at 
7:45 Pacific Time. 

A songwriter and casual musician, 
Manners sometimes breaks the monotony 
by pulling a few tunes out of his own 
piano or accordion. And once in a 
while he thumps something out on 
the studio organ. 

By the end of last week, Manners was 
getting used to his routine and what is 
probably the strangest audience ever to 
visit a studio. ABC’s charwomen and 
janitors, coming off duty as Manners 
comes on, have gotten in the habit of 
dropping in to visit the show, clank- 
ing their pails behind them. To keep 
them coming, Manners now serves them 
coffee and doughnuts. 





International 





*Bayer’s Asprin, Mollé Shaving Cream, Glostora 
Hair Tonic, Phillip’s Toothpaste, Dr. Lyons Tooth 
Powder, and Campho-Pheniaue. 
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Artist — Charlotte J. Sternberg, native of Connecticut 


CONNECTICUT— annual purchases: $1% billion — mostly packaged. 
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Why some things get better all 


THE SPAN OF LIFE is increasing. Within the last half cen- 
tury the average length of life of a new born infant has 
increased over 30%. And many more people over 40 can 
now expect to live well into their seventies. 

Among the reasons for this progress, along with notable 
advancements made by the medical profession, are the im- 
provements in medicinals and medical equipment that help 
guard life. 

Synthetic organic chemicals now are used in the produc- 
tion of a host of pharmaceuticals, including penicillin and 
the sulfa drugs, which have accomplished wonders in the 
fight against germs. They also are used in repellents to de- 
feat disease-carrying insects. Out of research with gases has 
come oxygen therapy, an aid to recovery in numerous ill- 
nesses. Research with metals and alloys has produced the 
gleaming, easy-to-clean stainless steel used in modern hos- 


pital and medical equipment. 
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In safeguarding life—just as in transportation and com- 
munications—much of man’s progress is traceable to better 
materials. 

Producing better materials for the use of industry and 
the benefit of mankind is the work of UNION CARBIDE, 

Basic knowledge and persistent research are required, 
particularly in the fields of science and engineering. Work- 
ing with extremes of heat and cold—frequently as high as 
6000° or as low as 300° below zero, Fahrenheit—and with 
vacuums and great pressures, Units of UCC now separate or 
combine nearly one-half of the many elements of the earth. 


Union CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 
ee 


30 EAST 42ND STREET NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


LINDE OXYGEN ¢ PREsT-O-LITE ACETYLENE ¢ PyYROFAX GAS ¢ BAKELITE, KRENE, AND VINYLITE PLASTICS 
ACHESON ELECTRODES ¢ EVEREADY FLASHLIGHTS AND BATTERIES ¢ NATIONAL CARBONS 


PRESTONE AND TREK ANTI-FREFZES @¢ ELECTROMET ALLOYS AND METALS ¢ HAYNES STELLITE ALLOYS ¢ SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
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For a United World 


For people trying to fathom the prob- 
lems of an uneasy peace, a magazine 
made its bow last week. It was United 
Nations World, a monthly devoted less 
to plugging UN specifically than to re- 
porting and interpreting the UN and its 
toddling steps toward collective security. 

UN World, conceived last summer as 
a weekly news magazine without national 
bias (NEwsweek, Sept. 30, 1946), 
emerged minus most of its original cast. 
Instead of Michael Straight of The New 
Republic as publisher, it had Egbert 
White, former advertising executive 
(Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn). 
As managing editor, it had Roland C. 
Gask, formerly of NEwsweEeEx’s foreign 
staff at home and abroad. Of last sum- 
_mer’s eager planners the only one in a 
key spot was Louis Dolivet, a brother- 
in-law of Straight. 

UN World is Dolivet’s Free World, 
Asia and the Americas, and Inter-Ameri- 
can merged into one. Besides serving as 
international editor, Dolivet rounded up 
financing needed after such angels as 
Nelson Rockefeller and John Hay (Jock) 
Whitney withdrew from the project. 

The first issue of UN World was a 
neat balance of staff-written reports and 
features; pictures and cartoons; and con- 
tributions from writers like Pearl Buck, 
Carleton Beals, and Arthur H. Compton, 
physicist who worked on the atom bomb. 
One of the most fascinating bits of read- 
ing was the “Life in Our World” feature. 
Among other interesting data, this dis- 
closed that UN delegates are 80 per cent 
monogamous, 13% per cent polygamous. 
In religions, 40 per cent are Roman 
Catholics, 20 per cent Protestants, 15 per 
cent Moslems, and the rest Orthodox 
Christians, Brahmans, Buddhists, miscel- 
laneous, or nonbelievers. The delegates’ 
average age: 50. These are but a few of 
the things UN World’s editors think peo- 
ple ought to know about their world. 


os 


The McCormick Story 


As publisher of The Chicago Tribune, 
now in its 100th year, Col. Robert R. 
McCormick carefully nurtures the thesis 
that the “world’s greatest newspaper” has 
been eternally right in all things, from 
Grandfather Joseph Medill’s day down 
to McCormick’s. 

Last week, a book of little comfort to 
this thesis came out. It is John Tebbel’s 


“An American Dynasty,”* the story. not - 


only of Medill and The Tribune but of 
their highly controversial and colorful 
journalistic offspring-McCormick him- 
self, the late Capt. J. M. Patterson and 
his New York Daily News, and Eleanor 
(Cissy) Patterson of The Washington 
Times-Herald. 

That McCormick and The Tribune 
would not like Tebbel’s assessment 








po AN AMERIcAN Dynasty. By John Tebbel. 
oubleday, 363 pages. Index. $3. 
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Does YOUR letterhead say ae 


QUALITY. ..in every language? 


Acclaimed by connoisseurs the world over, Cointreau was 
first distilled in 1848 at Angers, France, by Edouard 
Cointreau. His formula is still a precious secret of the 
Cointreau family. 


Your business contacts form an opinion of your firm from 
its letterhead. Choose a Strathmore letterhead paper... 


a paper that says quality in any language. The Strathmore ~ 
watermark is your assurance of quality. 


Strathmore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script, 
Thistlemark Bond, Alexandra Brilliant, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Bond. 
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Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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SHARP CHEDDAR 


SWISS COLONY 
CHEESE 


(NOT SOLD IN STORES) 





It’s truly sharp-flavored, this prize Nat- 
ural Cheddar from Wisconsin. It brings 
a true, full taste that thrills every pal- 
ate. Entirely different from ‘‘process’’ 
cheeses you buy at the store. Wonder- 
ful with crackers, in sandwiches, in 
countless tasty cheese dishes. Melting 
heightens its delightful flavor. Swiss 
Colony Sharp Cheddar was made 2% 
years ago, in the verdant grass season 
of 1944, and has been patiently aging 
ever since. You'll love it! 


Special Offer—SHARP CHEDDAR CHEESE of 
this age and quality is virtually unob- 
tainable in stores today. Our supply is 
going fast... but order now and we'll 
ship you 4 pounds of this delicious full- 
flavored, sharp Cheddar, shipping pre- 
paid for $4.65. (Pack A-12) 


AGED CHEDDAR—114 years old, made in 
the early grass season of 1945, 4 Ib. 
“<r including shipping, $3.95. (Pack 
B-12) 


FOR CHEESE CONNOISSEURS—Alps Blue Box, 
with a liberal cut of Aged Cheddar, fine 
Summer-Cured Swiss, Shelf, Shelf- 
Cured Brick, Rexoli, Camembert, and 
Glarus—an excellent selection of soft 
and firm cheese 3% Ibs. mailed = 1 
ping prepaid, to you or your friends 
for only $3.90, (Pack C-12) 


5 lbs. of same assortment, $5.50. (Pack 
D-12) 


(Add :25c¢ on all shipments west of Rockies) 


THE SWISS COLONY 


MONROE, WIS, 
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NOW necuuar viRECT FLIGHTS 


from NEW YORK 


ae 


HAVANA 
we CARACAS 


every MONDAY 


every WEDNESDAY 





HAVANA 


every FRIDAY 


at 6 P.M. 


New, luxurious Constella» 
tions and DC-4's wing you 
speedily and comfortably in 
as little as 5 hours to Ha- 
vana and || hours to Cara- 


cas. And you fly all the 
way from New York with- 


CARACAS.C) out changing planes! 


See your Travel Agent or 
L.A. ¥., Hotel Sherry 
Netherland, New York 


bi’ N= Plana 9.6500-1, 
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seemed a foregone conclusion. Tebbel’s 
first publisher canceled publication of the 
book in fear of reprisals. Last week, at 
the last minute, The Tribune canceled an 
advertisement that Doubleday thought it 
had scheduled for the day of publication. 
“Policy,” was the only explanation Dou- 
bleday received. 

State of Mind:’ The meatiest, and 
best, part of Tebbel’s book deals with 
The Tribune. In 1855 Medill came to 
Chicago from Cleveland and bought into 
the paper. “From that moment,” Tebbel 
writes, “The Chicago Tribune transcended 
the simple role of newspaper; it became 
forthwith a state of mind and has re- 
mained so to this day.” 

Medill, who had given the infant Re- 
publican party its name, embraced Lin- 
coln and played a leading role in electing 
him. He came to regard both the Presi- 
dent and the party somewhat as The 
Tribune’s property, even as McCormick 
is said to regard the Republicans today. 
He used the copperhead label freely on 
those who disagreed with him, including 
McCormick’s paternal grandfather, Wil- 
liam Sanderson McCormick, and his in- 
ventor-brother Cyrus. 

But Medill grew weary of the fight 
and for a time crusaded for a negotiated 
peace—as his heirs did in the last war. 
When he headed a delegation to Wash- 
ington to beg off supplying the Illinois 
draft quota, Lincoln rebuked him: “. . . 


You, Medill, are acting like a coward, 


You and your Tribune have had more in- 
fluence than any paper in the Northwest 


in making this war .. . Go home and send 
us those men.” Medill later confessed 
what McCormick never would: “It was 
the first time I was whipped . . . I didn’t 
have an answer.” 

Tree of Liberty: McCormick, Tebbel 
shows, comes honestly by his modern-day 
feuds with the Eastern press and Mar- 
shall Field’s Chicago Sun. The first Field 
financed Medill into control of The Trib- 
une in 1874, but Medill, like many bor- 
rowers, never blessed his creditor. He 
raged at Field for publicly opposing the 
Spanish-American War, to which Medill 
had committed himself as firmly as 
Hearst did. “The tree of liberty must be 
watered by the blood of patriots at least 
once every three generations,” Medill be- &* 
lieved. 

In tracing The Tribune’s growth, Teb- 
bel gives full credit to James Keeley, its 
great managing editor of the early 1900s, 
as well as to the two Medill grandsons 
whom he taught so much—McCormick 
and Patterson, Keeley was unceremoni- 
ously dumped for telling a Senate com- 
mittee that he was responsible for every- 
thing that went into the paper. 

The biggest gap in Tebbel’s history is 
his failure to detail The Tribune’s part 
in the bloody circulation wars that laid 
the groundwork for Capone’s era—a story 
well documented in Wayne Andrews’s 
“Battle for Chicago.” It is a story Tebbel 
might have given as much space as he 


does his damnation of the McCormick. 


Patterson-Patterson role during the sec- 
ond world war. 











Shuttered Nazi: In Munich last week, Heinrich Hoffmann, once the arrogant 
official photographer for Adolf Hitler, heard a German denazification court sentence 
him to ten years at hard labor and confiscate all but 3,000 marks of his 


Acme 





1,000,000-mark (about $100,000 U.S.) fortune. At the left is Hoffmann’s wife. 
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. . Pivate Enterprise is a tradition of our Republic. Here, of all 
‘ ; places, our present system of exchange of goods and services 
y- | should be able to prove beyond question its superiority over gov- 
, ernment-dominated “planned economy” of any type. 
‘ Yet, for all our huge plants, our productive capacity, our high 
. "der , , ae 
id - standard of living—the highest in the world—it is clear. that 
ry _ Private Enterprise is not realizing its fullest possibilities; it is 
J clear that, to the injury of each and everyone of us, we are breaking 
ne or ignoring perhaps unknowingly, vital underlying laws of 
Ik exchange of goods and services, 
t What steps, then, must we take to chart our course, to get the 
. most out of our system of Private Enterprise? 
J We must spell out, and live by, a basic, sensible, workable Code 


which will remove existing restraints on the operation of the 
Private Enterprise Systent. Thus, and only thus, will we have 
economic order—ever-increasing prosperity instead of “boom or 
bust.” When the “do’s and don’ts” are set forth for all to see, they 
can, if we work together, be used by every employee, employer, 
~~ consumer; by those engaged in every phase of business endeavor, 

in farming, in production, transportation and distribution. 

This Code can only be formulated and pointed up by trained, 
impartial wise men chosen by groups representing every phase 
of our economy. 

Team action is needed if a Code is to be developed and used. 


We grant the use of all or any part of this advertisement without 
permission or acknowledgment. ’ 


~ Second of a series— Watch for next advertisement— 


“The Ten Commandments—And a Code for the Exchange 
of Goods and Services,” 


Homestead Valve Manufacturing Ga 


"Where the Customer Is the Boss” 
CORAOPOLIS ‘ PENNSYLVANIA 
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: PRODUCTS: Hypressure Jenny Steam Cleaners for Automotive, 
‘is Industrial and Agricultural Uses; Hypressure Jenny Compounds; 
. Lever-Sealed and Cam-Sealed Quarter-Turn Plug Valves; Home- 





stead-Reiser Valves; and Protected Seat Hydraulic Operating Valves. 
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POLICY: A Businessman’s Credo for Business ° 


William A. Irwin, a straight-talking 
Scotsman who has been educational di- 
rector and chief economist of the Amer- 
ican Bankers -Association since 1937, 
created a sensation in banking circles 
last week. At the 28th midwinter con- 
ference of bank trust officers at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York he 
challenged the brains of business to solve 
some fundamental problems. 

He began quietly enough: “Americans 
still believe in individual initiative, in 
private property, in the accumulation of 
wealth, and in the principle of inherit- 
ance. Even American workingmen be- 
lieve in them . . . Ask the first man... 
who is wearing a union button: “Would 
you like some day to be your own boss?” 
... That means .. . the Ameri- 
can system can be _ preserved 
. . . Furthermore it means that 
it must be worth preServing [to] 
have such an appeal. Yet it can 
be preserved only if those who 
wish to see it preserved will ask 
themselves the question: “Why 
is it being curtailed?’ ” 

Irwin then gave his answers: 

“Because the system has 
within it weaknesses that ought 
to be eradicated. It has failed 
on its own initiative to try to 
find the remedies for the crush- 
ing impact of business depres- 
sions. That it ‘has left to the 
economists and the bureaucrats. 

“It has failed to find the 
remedy for unemployment or to 
take care of those thrown idle 
through no fault of their own. 
That it has left to opportunistic 
politicians. 

“It has, up to this date, pro- 
vided only a pittance for those 
grown old and dependent in its 
service. That has been done by 
government, when it could per- 
fectly well have been done by 
business itself. 

“Tt has continued, and still 
continues, to create huge ag- 
gregations of wealth in corpo- 
rate form that sometimes seem 
to overshadow even government 
itself. And in recent years, on the other 
hand, we have seen legalized the opera- 
tions of similar aggregations of labor as 
the workingman’s counteroffensive, with 
tragic results...” | 

The Way Out: “These things can- 
not continue and leave our American sys- 
tem of private enterprise safe . . . They 
need not and should not continue. The 
brains of American businessmen can and 
must find the cure for the business cycle. 
They have never tried to. They appar- 
ently have wanted to accept it as -in- 


evitable, with all its economic tragedy. 

“The same brains can find either a 
remedy for unemployment or the means 
to take care of those unwillingly unem- 
ployed. They have never tried to. They 
apparently have wanted plenty of sur- 
plus labor, whether tragedy is involved 
or not. 

“Those same brains, applied assidu- 
ously to the production of wealth, can 
find the ways and the means to take 


‘care of the human victims of economic 


obsolescence. With few exceptions, they 
have never tried to. Their interest has 
seemed to die when the worker was 
severed from the payroll. That an... 
incomeless man, was a lost customer did 
not seem to occur to them, And when 
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Irwin: Now is the time to use our brains 


government began the job with a pit- 
tance, these same businessmen have 
cussed it for doing so, because it involved 
some taxes . . . If we fail to do the things 
that the history of the past 50 years has 
taught us need be done, we shall deserve 
whatever we get! American business . . . 
can preserve the American way—if it but 
will. It has the brains; it has the means. 
And the time for action is here now!” 

Up From the Pits: The story behind 
the man who pronounced this credo be- 
gins in Hamilton, Lanarkshire, Scotland, 


a coal-mining town where for genera- 
tions the sons followed their fathers into 


the pits. Irwin was two months short of 
his 11th birthday when he went below, 
back in 1902. He was small, but tough 
and scrappy as a bantam rooster, 


Not many of the sons of Hamilton 
escaped from the pits. Irwin got out at 
17 because the Presbyterian parish min- 
ister, the Rev. James MacGibbon, wanted 
to make a preacher of him. When Irwin 
wouldn't agree, MacGibbon dug down 
in his pocket and paid Irwin’s passage 
to Canada, “where a mon’s got a chance, 
lad.” He crossed on the old Athenia, in 
1908. He wrapped parcels at 22 cents an 
hour in a Montreal department store and 
did other odd jobs to pay his way 
through McGill University and _ later, 
Queen’s University at Kingston, Ont. It 
was the inspiring tutelage of Prof. Oscar 
Skelton, later Canada’s Under Secretary 
of State, that persuaded him to become 
an economist. 

In 1921, Irwin went to Washburn 
College at Topeka, Kans., as head 
of the economics department. On 
his first day he told a story, 
which he can’t remember now, 
about a cocky Scetsman. His 
former students ever since have 
known him as “Cocky Irwin.” 
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MINING: Two for Nickel 


The Toronto Stock Exchange 
is a volatile barometer of the 
mining business. Last week the 
clamor of trading was so great 
the pink granite and limestone 
Exchange Building was a bed- 
lam. In one day, more than 
4,000,000 shares changed hands, 
and 1,000,000 were those of 
two companies, Sherritt Gordon, 
copper, zinc, silver, and gold 
mining, and God’s Lake, gold 
mining. 

Sherritt Gordon stock, on 
Feb. 3, leaped from $4.25 a 
share to $5.35, before profit 
taking began to bring the price 
down slightly. God’s Lake stock, 
on the same day, rose 47 cents 
to close at $1.85, on turnover of 
732,294 shares. 

The explanation was not gold 
but. nickel. Mining engineers, 
after carefully appraising a dis- 
covery of nickel ore in the Lynn 
Lake and Barrington Lake area of North- 
ern Manitoba, had decided that, at last, 
here was a deposit to be worked profit- 
ably in competition with the world- 
famous Sudbury mines of the Interna- 
tional Nickel Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
Sudbury is a 100,000-acre property in 
Northern Ontario that produces about 
85 per cent of the world’s nickel. 

“Old Sudbury engineers,” said the Feb. 
6 issue of The Northern Miner, “are the 
foremost in their appreciation—that po- 
tentialities of great importance are 














“Wings above the World 


write another story of revolution in transportation. 


I. C. S. graduates and students have helped bring this 
about. They include . . . a co-designer of the pioneering 
Liberty Aircraft Engine .. . the president of one of the 

largest corporations manufacturing today’s aircraft 
engines . . . the president of a leading American airline 
..- hundreds of pilots, flight engineers and technicians. 

In every other leading industry, you’ll find men who have 

studied I. C. S. Courses serving with equal distinction. 
THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Scranton 9, Pennsylvania 


Representatives in principal cities of the United 
States, Latin America, Canada, Great Britain. 
ONE OF THE WORLD'S 

GREAT EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS 
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opened to sight in Northern 
Manitoba. Similarities in the 
basic geological and structural 
conditions, Manitoba and Sud- 
bury, are noted. Also observed 
is the fact that a [test] hole 
penetrated fine ore down below 
600 feet. Such ore does not give 
out quickly and the tonnage 
possibilities there are great.” 
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STOCKS: Going Up 


The stock market was feeling 
its strength again last week. 
After an encouraging round of 
earning reports (NEWSWEEK, 
Feb. 10) buying activity began 
to step up, and trading was the 
. heaviest since early December. 
At the week end, industrial 
stocks, as measured by the 
Dow-Jones averages, had ad- 
vanced 3.61 points from the 
previous week, to close at 
184.49. It was the best market 
since last September. 

Brokers who followed market 
trends thought a strong upward 
movement was finally under 
way. Industrial-stock averages 
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win support of the smaller stock- 
holders, and the reluctance of 
the present New York Central 
management to fight back with 
the same bold tactics. 

Alleghany Corp. holdings of 
New York Central stock have 
been deposited with the Chase 
National Bank as voting trustee, 
to comply with an Interstate 
Commerce Commission ruling. 
The reason is that Alleghany 
owns a competing railroad, the 
Nickel Plate. If Young’s pro- 
posed consolidation of the 
‘C. &O. and the New York Central 
goes through, the Nickel Plate 
will be sold. A logical buyer 
would be the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, which long has wanted a 
lateral line along the Great 
Lakes. 


Por 


ADVERTISING: Records 


Advertising reached new all- 
time highs in 1946: 


€ Total advertising for the year 
was expected to reach $2,860,- 
000,000, about 20 per cent bet- 





had penetrated their previous 
high point on Jan. 29; railroad 
stocks confirmed the trend on 
Feb. 7 when their average reached 
54.45, compared with 52.67 on Dec. 9. 

Railroad shares generally were strong 
and active. New York Central gained a 
point in the last two days of the week 
to close at 21%, on two-day trading 
volume of 20,600 shares. 

But the optimism was not unanimous. 
One analyst told his clients that the 
“business decline ahead . . . will not be 
just a mild recession,” and advised that 
in the next six to nine months, “gold 
shares should make a suitable medium 
for those desiring yield and stability.” 
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RAILS: Young Mind 


Last week’s market strength of rail- 
road shares failed to impress Thomas G, 
Campbell, a Wall Street broker who 
specializes in railroad analysis. On Feb. 
10, Campbell distributed to his clients a 
report on the New York Central Rail- 
road that reached a devastating con- 
clusion: 

“Frankly and impartially, we can’t see 
any present value whatsoever in New 
York Central common, and . . . we hold 
absolutely no hope for the common e¥er 
developing any real value in the future 
... No future earnings applicable to the 
common stock are indicated . . . Before 
the . . . war, New York Central was 
strictly a marginal operator. Today it is 
no longer even a marginal operator, for 
in 1946 [it] failed to earn even fixed 
charges by over $10,000,000 . . . despite 
. « » a substantial tax-credit carryback.” 


International 


Looking toward Wall Street: Rails confirm the trend 


Campbell pointed out that in Decem- 
ber, New York Central expenses were 
106.4 per cent of its revenue. He argued 
that to meet its fixed charges, the railroad 
would have to reduce its operating ratio 
to 81.4 per cent, an achievement he said 
was practically impossible, regardless of 
consolidations or ‘a change in manage- 
ment. 

The individual Campbell obviously was 
shooting at was Robert R. Young, the 
financial Napoleon of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway, whose Alleghany Corp. 
began buying into the New York Central 
last month. Young obviously believes that 
the poor earnings record New York Cen- 
tral has shown ever since 1929—except 
for the war years—would take a turn for 
the better if it only had the Young touch. 

Showdown Time: Alleghany became 
the largest New York Central stockholder 
last month when it had acquired 309,500 
shares, or 4.8 per cent of the outstanding 
common stock, The Union Pacific Rail- 
road, with 160,000 shares, is the second 
largest, and Harold S. Vanderbilt, with 
60,000, is third. Wall Street talk last week 
was that Union Pacific would not go along 
with Young in giving him control, but 
Vanderbilt probably would. At the 
showdown in the next annual meet- 
ing of the New York Central, on May 28, 
Young expects to be able to vote 600,- 
000 shares. 

Young’s chances of winning control of 
the New York Central, now thought to be 
about 50-50, hinge on two sets of cir- 
cumstances: his cleverly conceived “pub- 
lic-interest” campaigns, calculated to 


ter than 1945 and 10 per cent 
above 1929. 


@ Magazine billings came to 
$406,118,794, or 33 per cent above 1945, 
according to the Publishers Information 
Bureau. 


@ Newspaper advertising reached $225,- 
000,000, up 18 per cent. 


@ Radio advertising totaled $193,009,- 
599, up 48 per cent. 


@ Billings of 31 leading advertising agen- 
cies last year were 14 per cent above 
their billings in 1945, reported Advertis- 
ing Age. 
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FINANCE: Roosevelts All 


In 1797, James I. Roosevelt, a great- 
great-grandson of old Claes Martenszen 
van Rosenvelt, America’s first representa- 
tive of the illustrious line, opened a hard- 
ware store on Maiden Lane, in what is 
now New York’s financial district, James's 
sons, Cornelius van Schaack and James 
Jr., expanded it into a thriving import 
business. Its specialty was plate glass. As 
their profits multiplied they became active 
in real estate, banking, and insurance. 

By 1879, when James Alfred Roosevelt § 
was the head, the firm was prominent in 
investment banking. In 1933, reform leg- 
islation backed by Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, a member of another branch of the 
family, caused Roosevelt & Son to divest 
itself of its investment banking interests 
and confine itself to the management of 
funds and trusts. In 1939, Investors Man- 
agement Co., Inc., started by Roosevelt 
& Son fifteen years before, took over the 
management contract of Fundamental 
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Investors, Inc. As a result, Roosevelt & RUBBER: No Stretch 


Son is now trustee for, or manages, funds 
in excess of $100,000,000. 

Last week, George Emlen and John 
Kean Roosevelt, the present partners, ob- 
served the firm’s 150th anniversary. In 
all that time, the office had moved only 
three times—to 30 Pine, then to 33 Wall, 
then back to a new building at 30 Pine. 

Among the legends that grew up about 
Roosevelt & Son, one which was amusing 
and probably untrue dates back to 1934. 
The story had it that the late Philip 
Roosevelt wrote his distant cousin Frank- 
lin: “In view of the Administration’s at- 
titude to the utility industry, what do 
you suggest we do with Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
utility investments?” The President sup- 
posedly replied: “Investments are your 
business, not mine.” Roosevelt & Son 
soon wrote again: “We have liquidated 
the utility investments and invested the 
proceeds in government bonds. Now it’s 
your business.” 





On Feb. 7, President Truman asked 
Congress to declare that the government 
would “maintain a synthetic-rubber in- 
dustry in the United States, adequate to 
the minimum needs of national security.” 
He also repeated a recommendation to 
extend the government rubber-supply 
monopoly under the War Powers Act. 

The industry agreed with the President. 
It wants the status quo maintained until 
there is a surplus of natural rubber, per- 
haps late this year or early in 1948, Un- 
der government allocations, tire manu- 
facturers may now use up to 23 per cent 
natural rubber in passenger-car tires, 68 
per cent in light truck tires, and 100 per 
cent in heavy truck tires. If controls are 
lifted, the industry fears a stampede 
might be touched off by any one manu- 
facturer going back to an_all-natural- 
rubber passenger-car tire. Increasing de- 
mand for crude rubber, combined with 
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Associated Press 
Collector Items: Every pipe smoker is a collector at heart, according to Robert L. 
Marxman, pipe manufacturer. He commissioned Cecil Howard (above) and other 
sculptors to fashion collector pipes. Richard Kartheiser of Milwaukee has one with 
whistle, fire extinguisher, filter coil, ash-pit door, drain, and bucket. Leon Cutler 
(center) has a tiny one, and Bettye Martin smokes one designed for a working girl. 


abandonment of direct government buy- 
ing from the British and Dutch, could 
send prices skyrocketing. 

The outlook, NEwsweEeExk’s Washington 
bureau reported, was for government 
buying to end on June 30, and for 
government control of supply to con- 
tinue until Congress has time to thresh 
out a long-range policy. 
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AMBERGRIS: Confidentially— 


Sometimes it is found in the belly of a 
sick whale. Other times it is. found float- 
ing in the sea. Herman Melville, in 
“Moby Dick,” described it as looking 
“like ripe Windsor soap, or rich mottled 
old cheese; very unctuous and savory 
withal. You might easily dent it with your 
thumb; it is of hue between yellow and 
ash color. And this, good friends, is am- 
bergris, worth a gold guinea an ounce 
to any druggist.” 

As every landlubber dreams of finding 
a pearl in an oyster, so every sailor 
dreams of some time coming on a hoard 
of ambergris, now worth $8.75 to $20 an 
ounce for making rare perfumes and 
pomades, and flavoring claret. In early 
January, 200 miles off the coast of Uru- 
guay, a shout went up from the U.S. 
Navigation Co.’s Liberty freighter, the 
Robert K. Call. Capt. Anthony J. Gavin 
peered at the gray mass bobbing along- 
side. Like the rest of the crew, he had 
only the vaguest recollection of what 
ambergris was supposed to look like, but 
he was taking no chances. The malodor- 
ous substance was hauled aboard. 

Very little food was eaten on the 
Robert K. Call from then until the ship 
reached Montevideo, but captain and 
crew were nourished by visions of riches. 
At Montevideo, a chemist said he wasn’t 
sure but he thought it might well be 
ambergris, so Gavin had it chopped up 
and stuffed in eight casks, which he 
shipped on the Mormacdawn to his prin- 
cipals in New York. He then loaded the 
Call with linseed oil and shipped for 
Denmark. 

- Captain and crew were still at sea last 
week and ignorant of developments, 
when the U. S. Navigation Co., after two 
analyses had been made by chemists in 
New York, announced that the “amber- 
gris’ was nothing more than a large 
blob of “decaying animal matter.” 
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LABOR: Call for Clarification 


For the past year, the CIO United Rub- 
ber Workers have had an industrywide 
contract with the four largest rubber com- 
panies, Goodyear, Firestone, Goodrich, 
and United States Rubber. In Cincinnati 
last week, the union’s efforts to negotiate a 
similar agreement for 1947 fell apart. 
Company spokesmen declared _ they 
couldn’t talk wages until (1) a nationwide 
wage pattern was established, and (2) 
the portal-pay issue was clarified. 

The union had previously negotiated, 
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MR. ARTHUR LITTLE, JR., DISTINGUISHED PUBLISHER 


“istinction... La Old CALVERT 


Lord Calvert is a matchless blend of the world’s finest spirits and most distinguished whiskies. Intended for those who 


can afford the finest, it is so rare. ..so smooth...so mellow... that it is produced only in limited quantities. 


Lord Calvert is a‘“‘Custom” Blended Whiskey, 86.8 Proof, 65% Grain Neutral Spirits. ©1947, Calvert Distillers Corp., N.Y.C. 
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One of a series describing Cyanamid’s many activities, 


THERE'S ALWAYS the element of chance 
in picking winning colors in the “sport 
of kings.” But in business and industry, 
selecting the right colors—colors that are 
sure to win customer approval—should 
not be left to chance. 

For example, successful producers of 
textiles, leathers, paper, paints, printing 
inks, plastics and other products must 
select colors that not only are fashionable 
and timely but also are particularly suited 
to the nature of the materials in which 
they are used. In the textile industry, 
where fabries often are mixtures of wool, 
rayon, nylon or cotton, dyes must be 
equally fast to sunlight, washing, dry 
cleaning, salt water and perspiration — and 
give exactly the right shade on as many as 


MOLDING 


five different fibres in one fabric! With 
problems such as these, it is easy to see 
that dye makers must be colorists as well 
as scientists, artists as well as manufac- 
turers! 

As one of the world’s largest 
manufacturers of dyes and pig- 
ments, Calco Chemical Division 
of American Cyanamid Company 
constantly is developing new, bril- 
lant and lasting colors and im- 
proving the quality of old favorites 
to meet the increasing demands of 
a color-hungry public. You ean see 
the results of Cyanamid’s scientific 
research and development work in 
the fascinating and amazingly last- 
ing colors of your wearing apparel, 
ee J 


FUTURE THROUGH 


home furnishings, automobile and scores 
of other things that are part of your every- 
day life. Thus again does Cyanamid chem- 
istry contribute to your pleasure and 
satisfaction. 


American 


Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. 


CHEMISTRY 
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except for wage provisions, a new com- 
panywide contract with U.S. Rubber. It 
provides that unruly local union officers 
may be superseded by national officers 
in case the local fails to live up to the 
contract, 


Please Fence Me In 


Good fences, wrote Robert Frost, make 
good neighbors. This proved true last 
week in Houston, Texas. The city, fear- 
ing an epidemic from sewage pollution 
of Sims Bayou, had authorized a new 
disposal plant. Most of the contracts 
were let to nonunion employers. For six 


_months construction of a $168,879 build- 


ing had been held up by the AFL Hous- 
ton Building and Construction Trades 
Council, which refused to let its members 


- work alongside nonunion men. 


Mayor Oscar Holcombe appealed to 
the union: The city’s health would suffer 
if the delay ran on into summer. The 
council relented—on condition that the 
contractor build a solid fence to keep the 
unionists and the nonunionists in differ- 
ent worlds, 
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TRADE: The Full Shelves 


The filling of stockpiles, warehouses, 
and bare shelves helped to make 1946 an 
active year for business. Manufacturing 
inventories alone gained $3,912,000,000 
during the year, to reach a new high of 
$20,200,000,000. é 

In reporting these figures last week, 
the Department of Commerce noted that 
the rate of accumulation began to slow 
down late in the year. The October gain 
was $500,000,000, November, $400,- 
000,000, and December, $300,000,000. 


Statisticians concluded that the physical 


accumulation of factory inventories had 


about run its course; the recent gain just 
about equaled the rise in prices. 

On the heels of new inventory figures, 
the Office of Temporary Controls gave 
wholesalers and retailers their best news 
since general price controls were aban- 
doned. Henceforth, most of them will 
not be required to keep detailed inventory 
records for the government, and they can 
do as much inventory buying as they 
please. 
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FASHION: Long Live 1929! 


American fashion reporters who went 
to Paris for the 1947 spring showings 
cabled back words that made visions of 
the late 20s flit through the heads of 
fashion-wise buyers back home. French 
designers, the reporters found last week, 


are pointing even farther than the 1946 
styles along the road of longer skirts and 
the tubular look. 

For example: Schiaparelli cut a straight 
and narrow line below suit jackets. 
Balenciaga coats had a barrel-like sil- 
houette; afternoon dresses had skirts with 
ripple draperies in front. Lelong harked 
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How to lift your basement - 
out of the cellar 


PICTURE THE PLEASURE of a rumpus room in your basement... an at- 


tractive place to entertain friends, the neighborhood youngsters 
... or an all-around family workshop! 

IT’S EASY TO “RAISE” your cellar to living-room level: just line the walls 
and ceiling with K&M “Century” Apac—the flat asbestos-cement 
structural sheet. Apac is moisture-and-vermin-proof, fire-resistant, 
easy to apply and practically indestructible. Its moderate cost 
pays for itself many times over in long useful life with little or 
no upkeep. 

THIS IS JUST ONE of Apac’s many uses. Thousands upon thousands of 
feet of it have been used for finishing attics, for partitions, porch 
skirting, garages, farm buildings. Tremendous 


quantities are even now going into a wide vari- 


ety of industrial applications. If you have a 
job in mind, let us show you how Apac can help. 


Nature made dsbeslos... 





KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY - AMBLER - PENNSYLVANIA 





This Picker Motor aie removes 
troublesome loose lint frem spin- 
ning rolls offers welcome assistance 
i in textile mills. Relieves operat- 
| ors of painful hand-picking duties. 
Picker rod, revolving at high speed, 
is inserted between rolls during op- 
eration. Lint gathers easily 'round 
the rod, leaving the rolls clean 
and free. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 








Power, light weight, and variable 
speed features combine to make 
Keller Air Hoists unusually adapt- 
able to the lifting and lowering 
needs of textile mills. Weighs only 
30 tbs, therefore can be carried 
by one man and hung ready for 
use. Available in capacities of 
\-ton-and -ton, and a new size 
for light loads up to 300 pounds. 
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KELLER TOOL COMPANY 
4702 Jack St., Grand Haven, Mich. 


MARCUS BAILEY, 117 S. 21st St., BIRMINGHAM 3, ALA. 
OLIVER D. LANDIS, 718 Queens Road, CHARLOTTE 4, N. C. 
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International 


News from Paris prompts a look backward; this was Fifth Avenue, 1929 


back to the panelled and pointed skirt. 
Piguet revived the middy and a barrel- 
back long coat. Lanvin showed long, full- 
flaring satin capes. And Molyneux re- 
vived the “ensemble,” a word that did 
great things for women’s wear nineteen 
or twenty years ago. 

In New York, garment-trade experts 
were not greatly excited. Fashion in 1947, 
they thought, would allow the customer 
more widely assorted styles than ever 
before. Looking tubular may possibly 
strike the American woman as less im- 
portant than looking American. 
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PRODUCTS: What’s New 


For Inscribing Scent: A ball-point per- 
fume dispenser developed by the Argen- 
tine ball-point pen inventors, Biro, Meyne 
& Biro, will be sold by Cartier, Inc., jew- 
elers, of New York, Paris, and London. 

For Cleaners: A gadget that makes it 
possible for the handle of a vacuum 
cleaner to pay out the extension cord as 
needed, or swallow it completely, is be- 
ing made by the Cordomatic division of 
the Vacuum Cleaner Corp. of America, 
Philadelphia. 

For Motors: A new iron-cobalt alloy, 
Hiperco, having unusual vibration re- 
sistance, has been developed by the West- 
inghouse Electric Corp. It is said to per- 
mit 10 per cent reduction in the size and 
weight of electric motors, without loss 
of power. 

For Shippers: A special “unitizing” ad- 
hesive that seals together an _ entire 
freight-car load of packaged goods, and 
is easily unsealed, is called Load-Lok by 


the National Adhesives Division of Na- 
tional Starch Products, Inc. 

For Travelers; The new Empire 
Builder will clip thirteen and a half hours 
off the Chicago-Seattle run when the 
Great Northern Railway and Burlington 
Lines put it into service Feb. 23. Cars, 
built by the Pullman-Standard Car Manu- 
facturing Co., have double-deck, single- 
occupancy Duplex-Roomettes and Day- 
Nite coaches with chaise-longue seats. 


Pom 


NOTES: Trends and Changes 


Bonds: Sales of Series E government 
bonds in January exceeded cash-ins for 
the first time in a year. Purchases were 
$534,989,000, redemptions; $342,344, 
000. 

Mergers: The Fruehauf Trailer Co. 
agreed to buy all outstanding stock of 
the Carter Manufacturing Co., and Car- 
ter, Inc. Carter trailers will continue to 
be made in Memphis . . . Graham-Paige 
stockholders approved sale of their auto- 
mobile business to the Kaiser-Frazer 
Corp. . . . Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corp. and Lockheed Aircraft Corp., who 
had talked merger, last week announced 
the deal was off. 

Personnel: Brig. Gen. Thomas B. Wil- 
son resigned as board chairman of Trans- 
continental & Western Air, Inc., presum- 
ably to let Howard Hughes name a per- 
sonal representative . . . Lawrence Clay- 
ton, Boston financier, was nominated to 
membership on the Federal Reserve 
Board . . . Joseph K. Carson of Portland, 
Ore., was nominated for membership on 
the Maritime Commission. 




















Lets all keep em moving’! 


One-third more freight service with one-fifth fewer freight cars! 





aS SS lama ew 

In 1946 the American farmer grew record-breaking crops. 
And American industry —im spite of strikes and shortages 
—produced mountains of consumer goods. It was the 
job of the nation’s basic transportation—the railroads 
—to carry most of these crops and goods to market. 
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Today the railroads have fewer cars because production 
delays have made it impossible for them to get delivery 
of enough of the new freight cars they have ordered. 
Meanwhile, the effect of wartime wear and tear on the 
existing supply of cars is taking its toll. 
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It turned out to be a big job: more freight to move more 
miles each week than the railroads had ever before been 
asked to transport in peacetime. And all this record- 
breaking farm produce and industrial production had 
to be handled with fewer cars. Why? 





IN 1929— 
2,465,000 freight cars 


moved 447 billion ton-miles - 


IN 1946— 


1,906,000 freight cars 
moved 590 billion ton-miles — 

















In the face of huge demands and too few cars, the rail- 
roads are hard at work to get the most out of the cars 
they have. As compared with the previous peacetime 
peak (in 1929), one-fifth fewer cars are turning out one- 
third more ton-miles of transportation service! 





Railroads are moving trains faster — tightening up 
Operations all along the line—and many shippers and 
receivers of freight are helping get more work out of 
each freight car—by prompt unloading and loading six 
days a week. That’s one way to help meet the situation. 


If the average time it takes each car to handle a load 
can be reduced by just one day, the equivalent of 
100,000 more cars would be made available. America’s 
industry and its farmers, working in partnership with 
the railroads, can lick this transportation problem. 


wena AMERICAN RAILROADS ~------ 


IN PARTNERSHIP WITH ALL AMERICA 
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Boom in Mexico 
by HENRY HAZLITT 


Mexico Crry—Mexico is in the 
midst of a Florida boom. Real-estate 
values are fabulous. Prices are high 
even for Americans. There is a tremen- 
dous volume of building. Whether in 
the middle of the city or in the out- 
lying country, one sees feverish new 
construction everywhere—new homes, 
new office buildings, new 


increase in physical production. Indus- 
trial output has been spotty, with 
spectacular rises in some lines and 
sharp declines in others. But the gen- 
eral index of industrial production was 
up in 1946 only 32 per cent above the 
1939 level. This great increase in the 
volume of money and small increase 





luxury hotels, new factories. 
And the new buildings are 
aggressively and often hand- 
somely “modern.” The Mex- 
ican architects are bolder 
than all but a small hand- 
ful of our own in handling 
modernism. 

The statistics amply con- 
firm firstimpressions. Whole- 
sale prices had risen by 
1946 about 130 per cent 
above the level of 1939. In the same 
period. the cost of living has risen on 
various indexes from 170 to 200 per 
cent. Foodstuffs alone have gone up 
210 per cent. Weekly wages and 
salaries have not begun to keep pace 
with this. As compared with 1939 they 
had risen on the average only 107 per 
cent by 1946. 

Among the workers those in the 
petroleum industry (operated by a 
government corporation) have done 
best. In 1946 ‘their average weekly 
wage was 107 pesos, compared with 
81 pesos for the railway workers, 70 
for the miners, 58 in the textile indus- 
try, and an average of 55 pesos in 
some 34 other industries. (The peso 
equals about 20 cents U. S.) 

Explanations of the rise in prices 
and the cost of living are as diverse in 
Mexico as they are for the smaller rise 
in prices in our own country. Some 
Mexicans blame it on the expenditures 
of American tourists. But though tour- 
ist expenditures are estimated in Mex- 
ico to have risen on net balance from 
$4,000,000 a year in 1938 to $88,000,- 
000 in 1946, they would not begin to 
be sufficient to account for what has 
taken place. 





The best-informed thought in 
Mexico ascribes the inflation to the in- 
crease in the volume of money and 
bank credit. Money in circulation rose 
from 517,000,000 pesos at the end of 
1938 to 1,720,000,000 at the end of 
1946. Checking accounts in the same 
period rose from 224,000,000 pesos to 
1,787,000,000. This is a rise of 373 
per cent in the volume of money and 
credit from the end of 1938 alone. 

There has been no corresponding 





in over-all production are 
enough to account for the 
rise of prices and _ living 
costs without looking fur- 
ther. 

But the building boom is 
very real. In the Federal 
District more than three 
times as many buildings 
were completed in 1945 as 
in 1989. In terms of peso 
costs the comparison is even 
more striking. Total con- 
struction in monetary values was four 
to five times as great in 1946 as in 
1939, construction of office buildings 
alone ten times as great, of factories 
more than eight times as great. 

Part of the explanation of this is 
that building wages and material costs 
have not gone up as fast as the volume 
of money in circulation. The index of 
building-material costs was up in 1946 
only 128 per cent above the level of 
1939. (Mexico, however, had _ price 
fixing until the Aleman regime came 
in in December. Official indexes, I am 
told, do not fully reflect the higher 
black-market prices really paid.) 


Tn spite of the fact that Mexican 
price levels have risen much faster 
than our own, the exchange rate has 
been kept stabilized at 4.85 pesos to 
the dollar since 1941. This is even an 


improvement over the rate of 5.18 in 


1939. This stability has been main- 
tained by a stabilization fund and by 
an agreement with the United States 
Treasury. But the stability of the peso 
is obviously threatened by basic fac- 
tors. Mexico’s high prices are out of 
line with American prices. This threat- 
ens the continuance of the growing 
American tourist trade. It threatens 
Mexican exports. It unduly encour- 
ages imports. 

In 1946 Mexico imported 2,637,- 
000,000 pesos worth of goods—five 
times as much as in 1938. Yet Mexican 
exports in 1946 were valued at only 
1,384,000,000 pesos (plus about 
450,000,000 pesos in gold and silver). 
It is estimated by some authorities 
here that a “purchasing-power parity” 
would today be six or seven pesos to 
the dollar rather than the present 4.85. 
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February 11, 1847—Thomas A. Edison Centennial — February 11, 1947 
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“As the principal of a business house, or his 
partners now dictate the important business com- 
munications ... they .. . maintain perfect pri- 
vacy in their communications. The phonograph 
letters may be dictated at home or in the office of 
a friend, the presence of a stenographer not being 
required. The dictation may be as rapid as the 
thoughts can be formed, or the lips utter them.” 


Excerpt from article in North American 
Review by Thomas A. Edison on his inven- 
tion of the phonograph, August 12, 1877. 


The Man Who Didn’t Need A Monument... 


The times we live in might well be called the “Age of Edison.” For no one 


ever influenced an age so much. 


The man who trapped sound and turned darkness into daylight left 
hundreds of inventions that have bettered Humanity. But more important, 


he opened a door through which future inventors and scientists could walk. 


Now —one hundred years after Edison’s birth, new achievements through 
Electronics... new achievements utilizing the electrical force he harnessed 


—are daily creating “/iving monuments’ to his genius. 


EDISON 
Electiionic- 
VOICEWRITER 


PRODUCT OF EDIPHONE DIVISION. THOMAS A. EDISON, INCORPORATED, WEST ORANGE, N. J. 








Reflection 


of Good Taste 





She thinks he's material for promotion 
...and so does his boss! He's getting 
ahead because he knows the importance 
of looking successful. Youtoocandepend 
on Seaforth's heather- fresh grooming 
requisites to give you every advantage! 






* 
FOR MEN 


Who Reflect Good Taste 


Shaving Mug. Liquid Shaving Soap, Men's Talc, 
Shaving Lotion, Men's Deodorant, Hairdressing, 
Men's Cologne, Men's Hand Soap, $1 each... 
handsome gift sets, $2 to $7.... all plus tax. Alfred 
D.McKelvy Co., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 
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Vodka Volstead 


“Do you promise, God helping you, 
to abstain totally from all alcoholic bev- 
erages, particularly vodka, until you are 
relieved of your duties and responsibili- 
ties as a member of this body?” 

In the Feb. 3 Clipsheet, the Board of 
Temperance of the Methodist Church 
asked all delegates to the United Nations 
to take this pledge. “Certainly theirs is 
not a task for alcohol-pickled brains,” said 
the editorial, urging American legislators 
and administrators also to abstain. 

When Deets Pickett, Clipsheet editor 
and author of the article, was asked why 
vodka was singled out as a special evil, 
he. admitted “it was partly facetious.” 
But, he added, “reports from the Yalta 
and Teheran conferences stressed the 
drinking of vodka . . . Perhaps our inter- 
ests may not have been taken care of as 
well as they might have been if there 
had been no vodka in the picture.” 





Protection for the Penitentes 


For more than a century, Holy Week 
ceremonies around the Sangre de Cristo 
Mountains of New Mexico and Colorado 
have been a goad to the curious and a 
highly conjecturable mystery to all. There 
los Hermanos Penitentes (the Penitent 
Brothers) try to imitate faithfully the pas- 
sion and death of their Savior, Jesus 
Christ. Endless bloody  flagellations, 
binding of the limbs with cactus, and 
the dragging of heavy crosses culminate 
on Good Friday in an actual crucifixion, 
where one Brother, the Cristo, is tied and 
hung on a cross until he loses conscious- 
ness Or, as some report, even dies. 

Few outsiders have ever seen the rites 
of the Penitentes, and one reporter who 
was studying their ways in 1936 was 
murdered near Albuquerque by his 


houseboy—coincidentally, just after mail- 
ing his first story. The Roman Catholic 
Church, .with which the Brothers have 
maintained tenuous relations, has long 
frowned on their excesses of piety and 
in 1889 ordered the scattered groups 
to disband. 

Right to Suffer: Hence it was sur- 
prising that on Jan. 29, the Most Rev. 
Edwin V. Byrne, archbishop of Sante 
Fe, officially took the Penitentes under 
his ecclesiastical wing. Archbishop Byrne 
offered the Brothers “our blessing and 
protection,” provided they “proceed with 
moderation and privately and under our 
supervision.” 

In his declaration, Archbishop Byrne 
traced the origin of the “pious associa- 
tion.” Its ancestry goes back to the 
thirteenth-century Third Order of St. 
Francis, which still flourishes today as a 
Catholic penitential brotherhood for lay- 
men who are bound together the world 
over by a rule of pious living and special 








Triangle 
Archbishop Byrne offers protection for the Penitentes but wants excesses curbed 


prayers. The Penitentes sprang up in 
what is now New Mexico, said the arch- 
bishop, “in the beginnings of the last 
century, when the Franciscan padres left 
by order of the new government of 
Mexico.” Local congregations tried to 
carry on without priests, he continued, 
and “certain excesses crept in.” 

Archbishop Byrne excoriated those 
“jll-instructed persons” who consider the 
Hermanos “objects of curiosity or ridi- 
cule,” and urged them to keep out of 
the Penitentes’ private meetings. In offer- 
ing the Brothers protection, he decreed 
that their “acts of penance, after abolish- 
ing whatever excess or abuse there might 
have been, are not acts of sadism or 
masochism . . . and that they are not so 
severe or cruel as to injure one’s health, 
for then they would be sins and not 
acts of virtue.” 
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inded men. It is Chicago’s 
spaper—the Daily News. Its cir- 
tion—but it is SELECTED mass. 
s whose total incomes repre- 
rendable dollars. (The column on 
he figures. ) 


re more than a million readers of the Chi- 

ews. They are the most IMPORTANT mil- 
chicago to any advertiser who seeks MAXIMUM 
nthe Chicago market. It’s SELECTED mass cir- 
tion that does it!) And SELECTED mass circulation 
means only the Chicago Daily News! 


For 71 Years Chicago’s HOME Newspaper 


SOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 


Los _ANGELES OFFICE: 606 South Hill Street, DETROIT OFFICE: 407 Free Press Building 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 
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A Few Words From the Fittest 


by JOHN LARDNER 


M.. Gene Tunney, my favorite 
savant, has invoked the name of the 
late Chas. Darwin to support his 
theory that the law of the jungle is all 
the law that the boxing business needs. 
He doesn’t call it the law of the jungle 
in so many words. I'll bet he wishes he 
had thought of doing so, because he 
would then have been able 
to quote the poet Kipling: 


As the creeper that girdles 
the tree trunk, 

The Law runneth forward 
and back, etc., etc. 


Mr. Tunney is a man who 
knows when to quote and 
when to stop quoting. You 
may have read how, a few 
weeks ago, the old heavy- 
weight champion (I use “old” in the 
sense of “former”; Mr. Tunney is quite 
former, but not old at all) came out 
of the White House with a quotation 
on his lips. The President, he said, 
was in good shape, lean, hard, and flat 
in the belly. 

“I am reminded of the deathless 
words occurring in Shakespeare's 
‘Julius Caesar, I, 2,” remarked Mr. 
Tunney, “where the Bard says: ‘Yond 
Cassius has a lean and hungry look’.” 


At this point, jumping as though 
he had been nibbled in the toe by a 
cottonmouth snake, Mr. Tunney 
changed the subject. It had come to 
him that the lines preceding that one 
in “Julius Caesar,” I, 2, read as fol- 
lows: “Let me have men about me 
that are fat; Sleek-headed men, and 
such as sleep o’ nights.” That smacks 
of Republicanism—there has not been 
a fat Democrat in the White House 
since the nineteenth century. So, with 
one of those stoppers which Mr. Tun- 
ney can drop into any awkward mo- 
ment like gentle rain from heaven 
(for instance, “Flamingos are indig- 
enous to Florida”), the squire leaped 
into Pennsylvania Avenue to look for 
a cab. 

He returned to action a week or so 
ago in the pages of the magazine This 
Week. The periodical carried a piece 
by Mr. Robert Deindorfer and a cou- 
ple of paragraphs of dissenting opin- 
ion by Mr. Tunney. Writing about 
deaths in the prize ring, Mr. Dein- 
dorfer seemed to feel that a trade in 
which men can be killed or perma- 
nently maimed—eleven boxers died of 
injuries in 1946—calls for something 
a little extra in the way of regulation 





and supervision. Mr. Tunney didn’t 
think so. 

“The champions of boxing,” he 
wrote, “are the test-tube results of the 
Darwinian theory of the ‘survival of 
the fittest.’ On the course through the 
laboratory of pugilism, the weak and 
unfit are eliminated . . . It is a haz- 
ardous sport, with rich re- 
wards to the few survivors, 
and disappointment, _ in- 
juries, and, 
death for the unfit. More 
regulation against the haz- 
ards seems impracticable 
without changing the sport.” 

There are some interest- 
ing implications there. For 
one thing, it follows that Mr. 
Tunney is the fittest speci- 
men our species has yet pro- 
duced, since he retired undefeated, 
with a wheelbarrow full of doubloons, 
as heavyweight boxing champion of 
the world. I have suspected this for 
some time, but without the help of 
Darwin and the protagonist himself, I 
could never have worked out a clear 
case. 

For the rest, the champ argues that 
a boxer must take his chances unpro- 
tected in a jungle infested by fit men 
like Mr. Tunney. I don’t know how 
the law applies in the case of a boxer 
who starts out fit but becomes unfit 


from fighting too long; like Sam Lang- 
ford, said to have been the greatest 


of all prizefighters, who was punched 
completely blind. 


Then there was the case of a youth 
named Bobby Burton, cited by Mr. 
Deindorfer. Burton was a shipyard 
worker who fought for pocket money 
during his vacation last year. He 
was booked for three fights on suc- 
cessive evenings in three different 
towns, but did not complete the en- 
gagement because he was killed in the 
ring in the course of the second fight. 
Should people like that be given the 
freedom of the jungle, or should they 
be barred by state boxing commissions 
who keep a check—or might keep a 
check, if sufficiently prodded—on their 
licensees? 


I remember a party named Tom 
Heeney who drifted into Mr. Tunney 
in the jungle and was chopped down. 
The meeting was worth half a mil- 
lion dollars to Mr. Tunney, and I can 
see why he likes to make the jungle 
available to such parties. But it seems 


like a pretty sinister game that he and 
Darwin are running there, 


occasionally, . 








SPORTS 
WINTER: The Slalom Boom 


Apparently, skiing was almost anything 





- you wanted to make it. For anyone who 


had mastered the slalom’s intricacies of 
control and liked the high danger of 
downhill races or jumping contests, it was 
indisputably a sport. For many unrecon- 
structed American sports fans, flustered 
by the swiftness of skiing’s growth, it was 
just a fashion that would last only as long 
as people were flush. Otto Schniebs, one 
of skiing’s most famous teachers in this 
country, has insisted it is a way of life. 

The Department of Commerce last 
week flatly called it big business. Five 
million persons, it said—the overworked 
National Ski Association estimated only 
3,000,000—would make a try at it this 
winter. They were paying anywhere from 
$22.50 to $45 for a set of skis, $22.50 to 
$56 for a pair of ski boots, and propor- 
tionately high prices for clothing and ac- 
cessories. They had to add travel and 
lodging expenses and ski-tow charges be- 
fore ever getting atop a hill. 

Across the country, million+ and mulkti- 
million-dollar developments veined snowy 
slopes with ski tows and ski trails, and 
only shortages of materials kept invest- 
ment capital from running the number of 
new spots even higher. National park and 
forest services, responsible for public 
lands included in some developments, 
have flagged down the bulldozers in 
several instances, feeling that all this 
activity might be “just a flash in the 
pan.” Meanwhile, skiing has become 
an $825,000,000-a-year study in Amer- 
ican spending—approximately $100,000,- 
000 of it in the densely developed New 
England area alone. 


Sleds, Skis, Skates: All winter sports 
are being accelerated this season by the 


resumption of international competition. 
Last week in St. Paul, Minn., Ken Barthol- 
omew, national senior men’s speed-skat- 
ing champion, Bob Fitzgerald, 1946 
champion, and twenty others began rac- 
ing for places on the squad that will 
represent the United States in’ the 1948 
winter Olympics at St. Moritz, Switzer- 
land. This month at Lake Placid, N. Y., 
such bobsled stars as Curtis Stevens, 
Tuffy Latour, and Bill Linney will hurtle 
down the treacherous Mount Van Hoe- 
venberg run at approximately a mile a 
minute in quest of national championships 
and Olympic berths. At Ishpeming, Mich., 


Ogden and Alta, Utah, Sun Valley, Idaho, 


Snoqualmie Bowl in Washington, and 
Lake Placid the skiers will gather for na- 
tional titles and Olympic trials. There will 
be an American entry in the world’s ama- 
teur ice hockey championships at Prague 
next month, 

This week in Stockholm, Gretchen 
Merrill, pretty 21-year-old winner of the 
United States figure-skating champion- 
ship for the last four years (see cover), 
was to go after the first world’s champion- 


ship held in this sport since 1941. 
This is the same championship that 
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Sonja Henie held for ten years and then 
exploited into a million-dollar enterprise 
through the medium of ice shows. Miss 
Merrill already has a small fortune, and 
has been able to spend most of her time 
winning championships for the last nine 
vears. In the last three years she has aver- 
aged 25 skating days a month in some 
part of this country or Canada. Three 
months before the Stockholm show, she 
flew to England to start training. Not 
many skaters, however talented, could af- 
ford that kind of preparation. 


Words for It: In skiing and bobsled- 
ding, such factors as time, money, and 
proximity to proper training resources also 
have restricted: the size of the competitive 
field. But there is no question that the ski 
boom has accomplished a lot in a little 
while. When the National Ski Association 
was organized in 1904, it had only five 
member clubs. The first genuine impetus 
was furnished by the winter Olympics, 
held in this country for the first time in 
1932 at Lake Placid, and at first the sport 
didn’t look very American. The instructors 
—Hannes Schneider, Fried] Pfeifer, Wal- 
ter Prager, Toni Matt, Otto Lang, Luggi 
Foeger, and other Austrians, Swiss, and 
Norwegians—had to be imported. 

They brought along a strange sports 
language: Schussing (plunging straight 
down a slope), gelandesprung (an obsta- _ —— 
cle-hurdling maneuver), langlauf (cross- While bobsledders at Lake Placid dabble in danger .. . 
country skiing), Christiania (a turn), and 
sitzmark (hole in snow made by a skiet’s 
fall). The trend was heavily in favor of 
downhill and slalom racing in the rhyth- 
mic forward-leaning crouch (vorlage) 
taught by Schneider and his disciples. 

It didn’t add up to much, in the 1936 
Olympics at Garmisch-Partenkirchen. The 
Americans’ only first place was achieved 
in the two-man bobsled event. Neverthe- 


less, by 1940 the NSA had more than 
300 member clubs, Many of the people 
who pushed the ski population into the 
millions were little more than week-end 
snowball makers, But the sport began to 
accumulate its own set of headline names: 
Dick Durrance, Torger Tokle, Barney 
McLean, Alf. Engen, Art Devlin, the 
Bietilas, Steve Knowlton, Marian Mc- 
Kean, Paula Kann, and Barbara Kidder. 

To such familiar institutions as Madi- 
son Square Garden and Yankee Stadium, 
skiing added some new and even hair- 
raising names: Inferno, a race down 
Mount Washington, N. H., which includes 
the dreaded Headwall and a drop of 4,500 
feet in 4 miles that Matt negotiated in 6 
minutes and 36 seconds; Roch Run at 
Aspen, Colo., which drops 3,000 feet; 
Nose Dive at Stowe, Vt., with a drop of 
2,500 feet; and all kinds of Suicide Runs, 
Thunderbolts, and Corkscrews. 

The Poor Man's Hope: This winter, 
skiers drop one nickel into an NSA fund 
for each night they spend at a resort. 
If they can collect enough money to 
assure them of a squad containing the 
best available talent, the Americans be- 
lieve they can win at St. Moritz. — arold Rhodenbaug 

Certainly their mass-production tech- ... Skiers at Sun Valley get in on an $825,000,000 spending spree 
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As Anchor Chain Link Fence keeps 
children from dashing out into traffic . . . lets 
them play in a safe, secluded zone. And it gives 
you day-and-night protection against vandals, 
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your shrubbery. 

Write today for your free copy of our illus- 
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detailed information on exclusive features like 
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6612 Eastern Avenue, Baltimore 24, Maryland. 
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The Widow Surratt 


In dramatizing “The Story of Mary 
Surratt,” John Patrick has elected to keep 
Abraham Lincoln in the wings and allow 
his assassin, John Wilkeg Booth, only a 
brief and fustian moment of personal ap- 
pearance, The rest of the play is a rea- 
sonably accurate and occasionally stir- 
ring account of what happened to the 
widow Surratt, who kept a boardinghouse 
in Washington, D.C., and whose son 
John involved her in a trial that is gen- 


erally regarded as one of the most irreg- 


ular procedures in court history. 


Booth was dead and John Surratt had - 


escaped to Canada when Mary and the 
murderer’s henchmen were brought to 
trial for allegedly conspiring with Jef- 
ferson Davis and Confederate officials 
in Canada to murder Lincoln. Whatever 
your opinion of the prosecution’s tactics, 
the evidence against Mary Surratt was so 
weak that even the military tribunal, 
which had ridden roughshod over the 
defending counsel and sentenced her to 
death, later signed a petition to President 
Johnson recommending a commutation 
to life imprisonment, That recommenda- 
tion was apparently never received or 
mentioned in the official Pitman report. 

So, on July 7, 1865, Mary Surratt was 
hanged. 

Using a transcript of the trial as it ap- 
pears in the Congressional Library, Pat- 
rick made Mary Surratt a sympathetic, 
bewildered, and tragic figure. And if his 
creation is of minor proportions, he has 
Dorothy Gish to play the martyr role 
with conviction and restraint. Notable in 
her support are Kent Smith, as her elo- 
quent lawyer; Elizabeth Ross, as her 
daughter; Bernard Thomas, as a neurotic 
boarder, and, particularly, Harlan Briggs 
in a brief bit as a priest who confounds 
the brass hats at Mary’s trial. (THE 
Story oF Mary Surratt. Russell Lewis 
and Howard Young, producers. John 
Patrick, director. Samuel Leve, sets.) 


Cal 


Love With Complications 


Two farces, billed as comedies and op- 
erating on equally flimsy and familiar for- 
mulas, came to Broadway last week. 
Only one is here to stay. Although Mar- 
tha Scott and her supporting cast re- 
sponded nobly to George Abbott’s direc- 
tion, “It Takes Two” wasn’t quite funny 
enough about domestic wrangles and the 
housing shortage, and solved the theater 
shortage by closing after eight perform- 
ances. “John Loves Mary,” however, will 
be occupying the Booth Theater for some 
time to come. 

For a play that makes a three-point 
landing on a single-track idea (but using 
both hands), Norman Krasna’s comedy 
is an extraordinarily complicated affair. 
John, who loves Mary, comes home from 
the war expecting to marry her in six 
weeks or so. The six weeks are required 
because John—planning a surprise for his 
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Gish and Smith: He was eloquent 
but she went to the gallows 


buddy Fred, who had saved his life on 
the battlefield—has married Fred’s Eng- 
lish girl friend to get her across the. At- 
lantic. Naturally, John and Lily expect 


- to get a divorce immediately and Fred is 


properly grateful—except that meanwhile 
he has married another girl and is expect- 
ing a baby any minute now. 

Of course John could stop the show in 
the first act by explaining everything to 
Mary and to her father, who happens to 
be a senator. But he doesn’t, and that's 
the minor contrivance which Krasna, who 
used much the same tactics in “Dear 
Ruth,” snowballs into solid entertainment 
with unerring showmanship. 

The credit isn’t all his. William Prince 
as John and Nina Foch as Mary are 
pleasant and even believable within the 
confines of their rather special problem; 
Tom Ewell as Fred and Loring Smith 
as a better type of senator contribute any 
number of laughs that are independent 
of both the writing and Joshua Logans 
expert direction. (JoHn Loves Mary. 
Richard Rodgers and Oscar Hammer- 
stein 2nd, producers, in association wit 
Joshua Logan. Joshua Logan, director.) 
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Locating your Western operation in Metropolitan Oakland Area may well be 
the most important factor in your drive for Pacific markets. For this world port is 
most favorably situated for export-import trade. . 


At the center of the Pacific Coast...on the mainland side of San Francisco Bay 
... with direct loading between ship and cars of three transcontinental railroad 
systems... deepwater terminals unexcelled on the Coast...the third largest civilian 
airport in the Nation...a $55,000,000 harbor and airport expansion program... 


These are only a few of the advantages that will help you pull Pacific Basin mar- 
kets into your sales picture. 
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sources, abundant power, favorable climate. 


If you will give us details of your proposed west- 
ern operation we will supply information speci- 
fically applied to your requirements—entirely in 


The NATURAL strict confidence. 


Ss As the first step, write for free book today. 
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388 Chamber of Commerce Building 
of the NEW WEST Oakland 12, California, U.S. A. 6703 
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Row Over Rodzinski 


When Artur Rodzinski took over the 
musical directorship of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony in 1943, a 
newspaper reporter reminded him that, 
since Arturo Toscanini had left the 
orchestra in 1936, the organization had 
become known as “the graveyard of 
conductors.” “I’m a fighter,” Rodzinski 
replied. “I can take it.” 

By last week it was debatable who had 
“taken” the most—Rodzinski or the Phil- 
harmonic. On Feb. 3 the Polish-Ameri- 
can conductor delivered an impassioned 
“State of the Orchestra” report to the 
executive committee of the board of 
directors of the Philharmonic Society. He 
charged that he was a musical director 
“pro forma” and not “de facto,” that “the 
balance of power” in the Philharmonic 
had shifted to the manager, and that the 
manager, Arthur Judson, who is also 
president of Columbia Concerts, Inc., 
biggest concert combine, often made the 
orchestra “subsidiary” to the interests of 
Columbia Concerts talent— 
both as to soloists and guest 
conductors. 

Following this broadside, 
Rodzinski asked for 24 hours 
in which to consider the so- 
ciety’s earlier offer of a three- 
year renewal of his contract 
—a contract which previously 
had been renewed only on a 
year-to-year basis. But the 
bushy gray-haired maestro 
did not wait a full day. Right 
after the meeting he sent a 
wire of rejection to the board 
and promptly notified the pa- 
pers he had asked to be re- 
lieved as of October 1947. 
The next day the board ac- 
cepted’ his resignation—ef- 
fective immediately. The 
board further indorsed Jud- 
son’s policies with a unani- 
mous vote of confidence. 

The Judson Stable: The 
same day, Rodzinski said he 
was glad to get out of “the 
worst musical racket in the 
world . . . and bring this out 
for an airing once and for all.” 
What he apparently wanted 
aired was the charge fre- 
quently made in musical cir- 
cles that the way to get ahead 
as a conductor in the United States was 
to belong to the Judson stable, that the 
way for a soloist ‘to get on Philharmonic 
programs was to do likewise, and that 
r >etoire was selected with more of an 
eve to the box office than to artistic enter- 
prise. Seldom had so much musical fat 
been dropped into the fire. 

New York newspapers played the story 
fortissimo. The Herald Tribune ran an 
editorial denouncing Judson’s dual in- 
terests and on Sunday Virgil Thomson, 


the Tribune’s No. 1 critic, called Rodzin- 
ski’s resignation a “courageous gesture” 
toward correcting “what has long been 

. a scandal and shame.” Less bellig- 
erent, Olin Downes of The New York 
Times argued the principle that the 
“conductor must be engaged on his merits 
and not his figure or pulchritude, given 
unrestricted musical powers, and kept 
in position and free to concentrate wholly 
on his work so long as it is clear that 
he is acting effectively and selflessly to 
this end.” 

Backers of the Philharmonic seemed 
not to mind Rodzinski’s resignation so 
much as his method. Also, since both 
soloists and guest conductors were 
passed on by the executive committee, 
and the committee really functioned 
along with Rodzinski and Judson—they 
saw no reason for a dictatorship by either 
of the two men. Furthermore, they 


pointed out, the music world well knows 
that the rugged Rodzinski is variable 
of disposition and no angel of tact. It 
was an open secret that when he left 
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Rodzinski: “I’m a fighter. I can take it” 


his ten-year post in Cleveland to come 
to New York he had been feuding with 
the orchestra’s management there. 

Trio of Entries: For the rest of the 
season the Philharmonic will go along 
with guest conductors already scheduled, 
lengthening their stay whenever possible. 
As a matter of fact, Leopold Stokowski, 
who conducted a four-week guest run 
beginning Dec. 26, was going to conduct 
half of the orchestra’s coming American 
tour, anyway. Although the board is not 


scheduled to announce next year’s plans 
until late this week, it seemed almost cer- 
tain that the 1947-48 season would be 
divided mainly among the three men 
who had the most success as guests this 
year: Stokowski, Bruno Walter, and 
Charles Miinch, the sensational French 
conductor who stood audiences on end 
even after Stokowski. All these conduc- 
tors, plus George Szell of Cleveland, 
were, incidentally, quick to rally with 
statements supporting Judson. 

As it turned out, Rodzinski had not 
leaped before he looked. The other front- 
page music news of the week was an- 
nounced from Chicago. Even before the 
58-year-old conductor had turned down 
the Philharmonic offer, he had agreed 
to come there as the new musical di- 
rector of the Chicago Orchestra. Just as 
“existing circumstances” had caused Rod- 
zinski to resign, so “existing conditions” 
brought about the resignation of Désiré 
Defauw, Belgian maestro who had been 
brought to Chicago in 1948 after the 
death of Frederick Stock the year before. 

The Chicago Trash: The “existing 
conditions” in Chicago, however, were 
different from New York’s “circum- 
stances.” A considerable number of Chi- 
cagoans, led by the always entertaining 
‘but highly opinionated Claudia Cassidy, 
critic of The Tribune, had been more 
than dissatisfied with Defauw. From Miss 
Cassidy’s truculent typewriter had come 
such comments as “dismaying inepti- 
tude,” “back in the rut again,” “inferior 
substitutes,” and “sodden mass of in- 
coherence.” 

If Chicagoans really thought their or- 
chestra needed rebuilding on the solid 
lines laid out during “Papa” Stock’s 37 
years, they had a builder in Rodzinski. 
He had brought Cleveland ap to major 
symphonic proportions; he had formed 
and trained the NBC Symphony for Tos- 
canini, and he had also—and there was 
no denying it—rebuilt the New York 
\Philharmonic after its decline following 
Toscanini’s retirement in 1936. But what 
would happen after the foundations were 
laid, Chicago would find out next. 


Pe 


American Manon 


Loren Carroll, chief of NEWSWEEK'S 
Paris bureau, heard a performance of 
“Manon” at the Opéra-Comique on Feb. 
5 which may turn out to mark the official 
“arrival” of a new American opera star. 
The following is his cabled account of 4 
career which took twelve years and five 
countries in its making: 


After rousing applause and two cur- 
tain calls, a spokesman of the Opéra- 
Comique stepped before the curtain, 
bowed to United States Ambassador Jef- 
ferson Caffery in the center box, and read 
a fervent tribute to Grace Moore, Amet!- 
can opera star killed in the Jan. 26 Co- 
penhagen plane crash (NEwswEEK, Feb. 
3). One excerpt applied especially to 
that evening’s performance. “Nineteen 
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Tue managing editor of the New York 
Herald took a day off on December 
21, 1879. So this headline in his 
paper hit him without warning. 


EDISON’S LIGHT— 
iT MAKES A LIGHT, WITHOUT GAS 
OR FLAME! 


The public promptly shouted “hoax.” 
Scientists called Edison crazy. And 
our shocked, angry editor expected to 


be fired, 


But he wasn’t. Eleven days later, 
Thomas Edison held a unique New 
Year’s party in his laboratory at 
Menlo Park, New Jersey, and invited 





the world to see his “flameless light.” 
Thousands came and were convinced. 
The incandescent lamp was real. 


Soon small companies were bring- 
ing the benefits of Edison’s newfan- 
gled lamp to the people. Engineers 
and business men poured in their 
energy and time .. . risked their own 
savings . . . overcame all kinds of ob- 
staéles . . . broadened and improved 
the service. 


Government didn’t do the job. In- 
dividuals did. And in the process, they 
created jobs for many thousands of 
Americans, as well as a great new 
service for many millions more. 


When Edison opened the first power- 
plant in 1882, electricity cost 25c a 
kilowatt-hour. This. year, as we mark 
the 100th anniversary of the great in- 
ventor’s birth, the average price of 
household electricity across the country: 
is only 3 1/3c per kilowatt-hour. 


Thanks to Edison’s imagination and 
enterprise — thanks to the courage and 
initiative of many men and women, 
working under the American business 
system — this country enjoys the most 
and the best electric service in the 
world. And all our lives are richer, 
safer, more productive. 


¢ Listen to the New Electric Hour—the HOUR 
OF CHARM. Sundays, 4:30 P.M., EST, CBS. 


America’s business-managed, tax-paying 


Electric, Light: amd. 


%* Names on request from this magazine 
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To protect your product in handling from factory to 


user, perfect fit is essential. The product must be 


held snugly, and box parts join accurately. 


Gaylord Boxes give added protection through closer 


tolerances in design and manufacture. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION, General Offices: ST.-LOUIS 
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years ago this very night,*” he said “the 
grande cantatrice Grace Moore sang Ma- 
non. By coincidence, the Manon of to- 
night’s opera is sung by the American so- 
prano Edis de Philippe.” 

Unknown to both Americans and 
French in the audience, Miss de Philippe 
had already won noisy plaudits, but with 
the Moore tie-up the performance turned 
into a gala, as the French term all special 
occasions. Many were mystified as to 
how a new American soprano, billed as 
making her debut, knew her way around 
the stage with the skill of a veteran. She 
showed no nervous- 
ness, and while her 
voice is obviously 
not the greatest lyr- _ 
ic soprano in the 
world, she used it 
expertly to wrest 
the last delicate 
nuance from the 
score—even project- 
ing the spoken 
lines perfectly. a 

Miss de Philippe 4 
further won the ap- . 4 
proval of her audi- Associated Press 
ence by refusing to Edis de Philippe 
hog the limelight or 
to acknowledge applause during stage 
action. Slim, blond, and brown-eyed, she 
acted superbly. 

Bush-League Violetta: Miss de Phi- 
lippe started her career with the Cosmo- 
politan Opera Co. at the old Hippodrome 
in New York, where on Nov. 2, 1984, she 
sang her first major role—Violetta in Ver- 
di’s “La Traviata.” [The New York Times 
reviewer called her “one of the most con- 
vincing and charming Violettas this writ- 
er has ever heard.”] Earlier that same 
year she had sung at Constitution Hall 
in Washington for the Roosevelt Birthday 
Ball, and in 1935 she appeared as Violetta 
at Lewisohn Stadium in New York, 


Since then, Miss de Philippe says, she 
has been bush-leaguing—Bordeaux, Vichy, 
Caracas, Mexico City in 1944 and ’45, 
and 40 performances of various lyric so- 
prano roles with a traveling opera com- 
pany in Palestine. 

Bush-leaguing, she reports, can be very 
profitable, During her stay in Mexico, for 
example, she sang on a Coca-Cola radio 
program, and her income for one year was 
$35,000. A clothes collector, she owns 
one hundred hats and has fourteen trunks 
in Paris, eight in New York, and twelve 
in Palestine. She weighs 123 pounds. 

Edis de Philippe was born in New 
York 34 years ago. Her father, a Russian 
who came to the United States at the 
age of 8, changed his name from David 
Defilipov to David Phillips. Edis went to 
New York University, majoring in music 
and studying languages. 

Miss de Philippe’s Metropolitan Opera 
dreams center on 1948, 


~~ 





*The gentleman’s thought was admirable, but his 
date weak, Although Miss Moore sang “Manon 

many times at the Opéra-Comique, a performance 
on Feb, 5, 1928, would have been impossible, since 
she made her Metropolitan debut on Feb, 7, 1928. 
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@ Top Speed, 184 mph; Cruising Speed, 175 mph; Landing Speed, 46 mph; Range, 750 miles 


Complete Your Company’s Transportation “System” 


with a Beechcraft bo Ni, AN b4, 


HE company truck and the com- 

pany car are now joined by the 
Beechcraft Bonanza. For it hurdles long 
distances at 175 mph, speeding execu- 
tives and personnel around the country 
with four times the efficiency of sur- 
face transportation—and at a cost as 
low as one cent per passenger mile! 


No ordinary airplane is capable of the 
utility required of a business vehicle. 
But the Bonanza is an extraordinary 





airplane. It was built for business use, 
business utility, business economy. It 
has a speed and a payload with its eco- 
nomical 165 hp which have never be- 
fore been accomplished short of 330 hp! 


Its cabin for four people provides lim- 
ousine luxury and comfort—thoroughly 
soundproofed, as quiet as an open- 
window car traveling at 55 mph. It is 
fully equipped—heater, two-way radio, 
landing lights and instruments for 


gust? in juot around the Corner with @ Bonanz0! 


BEECHCRAFT 


accurateand safe navigation; retractable 
tricycle landing gear, landing flaps and 
controllable prop for easy handling 
and added economy of operation. 


The man-hours, money and travel fa- 
tigue which the Bonanza saves as a 
unit of your company transportation 
“system” repay many times its modest 
cost. The price complete is $7,345 
F.A.F. Wichita. Production for early 
1947 is already sold. Orders for delivery 
will be filled in the sequence received. 
There is a nearby Beechcraft distributor 
with complete facts and figures ready 
to consult with you. Beech Aircraft 
Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, 
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VETERANS: GI Joe at College 


How are student veterans doing? What 
are their fears and problems? What are 
their gripes? How have they adjusted 
themselves? To get the answers to these 
and other problems, Newsweek's Educa- 
tion Editor, John Ferris, visited a typical 
university town last week to see how the 
veterans were doing at the halfway mark 
of their first full postwar college year. 


On the campus of the University of 
New Hampshire a story was going the 
rounds last week about the foreign wife 
of an ex-GI who came timidly to Thomp- 


son Hall, the administration building, for 
advice. She had seen her husband’s re- 
port marks, she explained, and as she 
was new to American ways and unfa- 
miliar with grading symbols she wished 
to know whether she should congratulate 
her husband or condole with him. 
Problems of this sort are neither un- 
common nor unrelished by President 
Harold W. Stoke and the 222 members 
of his faculty, Academic life, once placid 
in the hilly, coastal region west of old 
Portsmouth, has become acutely chal- 


lenging. New Hampshire's state univer- 
sity, no longer an island of ancient New 
England charm and simulated Colonial 
architecture, has undergone the disrup- 
tive effects experienced by every other 
American university and -college since 
demobilization and the GI Bill of Rights 
transformed more than a million former 
servicemen into students. 

Last fall, when New Hampshire 
opened for its first full postwar year, it 
had 3,476 students enrolled, an increase 
of 68 per cent over the previous record 
of 2,072 in the fall of 1939. Men veterans 
numbered 2,156; women veterans, 42. 
Of the 1,278 non-veterans, 886 were 
women. 

Veterans do not openly dominate the 
campus at Durham. But their influence 
is so patent that no one escapes it. Ex- 
servicemen, as well as the kids straight 
from high and prep schools who were too 
young for military service, the co-eds, 
and the teachers—all are aware of this 
influence, sometimes subtle, sometimes 
strong, which pervades classroom, dormi- 
tory and fraternity house, Grant’s Café 
and Follansbee’s dog wagon, the ski 
slides and the playing fields. 

Campus New Era: In this new 
atmosphere of serious grappling with 
serious problems, the old rah-rah college 
spirit tends to be subordinate. The fac- 
ulty is all the happier since the change; 
the maturity of the veterans and their 
purposeful driving have made teaching 
more pleasant, the results more gratify- 
ing. Non-veterans seem to accept the 
new era without comment. The veterans 
themselves are generally too engrossed 
in their own persona! affairs to care 


much. Time, most of them feel, presses 
too closely. 

William A. Medesy, New Hampshire's 
dean of men, is a dark, slender, quiet- 
spoken ex-captain of field artillery who 
fought in North Atrica and Sicily and 
was twice wounded. In the two years 
since his return he has interviewed 3,500 
students or prospective students. They 
have bent his ears with their problems 
—academic and economic. He has com- 
forted and advised and lectured them. 
And these contacts have given Medesy 
an uncommonly sound appreciation of 
what the veterans think and feel. 


On two maior points, Medesy con- 
fesses, university authorities were wrong 


as they contemplated the coming of 
peace and the arrival of the veterans. 


@ Veterans, fresh from the mechanical 
wonders of war, did not rush to the 
classes teaching technical subjects. 
Actually, only 680 veterans enrolled in 
the college of technology. The college of 
liberal arts received 1,132; the college of 
agriculture, 234 plus 56 who chose the 
applied farming course, and the graduate 
school, 54. Of the women vets, 39 en- 


rolled in the college of liberal arts, 3 in 
the graduate school. 


@ Veterans were less troublesome than 


the faculty expected them to be. Ad- 
vance pessimism had been based on the 
conduct of misfits released from the 
armed forces for a variety of reasons 
before the war ended. 

What is the typical GI reaction to 
study? Medesy thinks it is the fear of fail- 
ure, not through any lack of confidence 
but because the average veteran realizes 
the tremendous responsibility to himself 
in trying to retrieve time lost. Converse- 
ly, the dean believes the presence of vet- 
erans has bred a spirit of competition un- 
like anything known in prewar years. 
Veterans speak up boldly in classes; they 
ask questions, penetrating questions. 
They show an interest in subjects non- 
veterans may regard as dull, and they 
show the effects of their wartime roam- 
ing. The interest is contagious; a kind of 
intellectual well-being results. 


Money Troubles: The counterpart 
to the story of the student’s foreign wife 
is one about the wife whose husband 
received three A’s and two B’s. How, she 


inquired, could she help her husband 
get all A’s? Questions of this sort are 
more easily solved than veterans’ eco- 
nomic problems. Married veterans get 
$90 a month subsistence from the gov- 


ernment; the unmarried receive $65. 
Most students think the amount inade- 
quate in the face of rising living costs. 

Sid Dimond, 25, is an exception to the 
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general rule that vets complain about 
their subsistence pay. Sid spent nineteen 
months in the Pacific as an LCT skipper, 
spent five months in Hollywood, and 
found readjustment hard before he en- 
tered the graduate school. “I worked my 
way through NHU before the war,” Sid 
recalls. “I went without meals. What I 
get now from the government is a wind- 
fall.” 

Harold Barg, 22, an_ ex-corporal, 
doesn’t agree. The monthly allowance is 
not enough, Barg says. He adds to his 
income as a newspaper correspondent. 

But Dean Medesy holds that $65 a 
month is good pay. Non-veterans who 
seek financial aid from the university, he 
points out, generally draw up a budget 
calling for $60 a month, exclusive of 
tuition but including books. Tuition is 
$160 a year for state residents; $360 for 
others. All students whose homes are 
within a distance of 20 miles must com- 
mute instead of living on campus. 

There are 600 married students at New 
Hampshire and, as near as the university 
authorities can estimate, about 80 babies. 
Approximately 160 of these family 
groups live on the campus in a housing 
project built, with the aid of the Federal 
Public Housing Administration, from sur- 
plus materials recovered from Navy in- 
stallations at Davisville, R. I. Rents run 
from $20 to $28 a month. Two hundred 
other married students live at Wentworth 
Acres, a former Navy housing unit near 
Portsmouth, 9 miles away. The university 
uses two old Army buses to transport 
the veterans to and from classes. 

Earn and Learn: Married veterans 
have their own non-profit commissary, a 
cooperative store through which they 
can buy such things as canned goods, 
dried beans and fruit, and baby food. 
The university itself has given veterans 
a hand by hiring about 50, as well as a 
number of wives who work in clerical 
and secretarial jobs. Others eke out their 
income by outside jobs. 

Some veterans have found an unusual 
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Charles Spear, ex-GI and ex-POW ... Woody Fraser, shot down three times . . . ex-Wac Cpl. Joan Ball 
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way of increasing their income: Thirty- 
eight are enrolled in the advanced 
ROTC, which nets them 66 cents a day 
for 32 weeks. But most vets, the ROTC 
command sadly admits, scorn the idea. 

Ironically, the housing situation which 
hit faculty members returning from serv- 
ice no less than the newly arriving veter- 
ans has had a curious effect on ex-service- 
men who had hoped to work in the com- 
ing summer vacation. Since Durham of- 
fers few jobs, summer jobs for campus 
residents would probably entail moving, 
with its inevitable expense, plus the un- 
happy prospect of house-hunting all over 
again next fall. 

A good many veterans console them- 
selves, however, with the thought that 
enrollment in the twelve-week summer 
course will put them a semester ahead. 
The summer course is also the univer- 
sity’s partial answer to the problem of 
overcrowded classrooms and the expec- 


tation that enrollment will be increased’ 
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next fall, making it urgent for New 
Hampshire to graduate its students as 
fast as practical. 

Betore the war the academic day ran 
from 8 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Now, in the 
interests of the speedup, instruction 
starts at 7:30 a.m., the long lunch hour 
has been eliminated, and classes are held 
until 9 p.m. 

Last week, Dr. Elmer D. West, uni- 
versity director of counseling and 
placement and associate professor of psy- 
chology, sat in his high-ceiled, mo- 
nastically bare office and fished out of his 
memory one of the many strange prob- 
lems confronting married veterans. 

This student and his wife were child- 
less. He had been a Navy officer with a 
cushy Washington assignment. He and 
his wife had enjoyed themselves in the 
capital. Coming to Durham, they found 
themselves living frugally on $90 a 
month; they were having no fun. He 
began getting D’s. Dr. West recommend- 
ed a change, simple but effective: more 
movies, a few parties, attendance at 
some of the student entertainment. The 
veteran chirped up and improved. 

Back to Books: The ex-serviceman’s 
most common problem, Dr. West dis- 
covered, was readjustment—not merely 
to civil life but to studies. Veterans have 
found their interest waning in the middle 
of a semester and have decided on en- 
tirely new careers. 

Woody Fraser, 22, is a junior who 
served 35 months in the Army Air Forces. 
A first lieutenant and radar man, he 
made 37 bombing missions out of Italy, 
suffered flak wounds and burns, and was 
shot down three times. Discharged in 
October 1945, he reenlisted the following 
March but was discharged six days later 
—his legs had been frozen in Europe. 
Woody got high marks in his first semes- 
ter; then he lost interest. His fiancée 
insisted he finish college. Woody will, but 
he’s already set up a photo studio with 
another student, 22-year-old Richard Cur- 
rier, a Navy veteran, who was planning 
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Every executive contemplating a relocation should 
read this leaflet. It outlines a service that provides 
confidential, complete, current information on avail- 
able industrial sites and plants. 


a busy executives, finding a 
convenient source of full infor- 
mation about available buildings 
and plant sites is an important 
first step. 

That’s where you can use 
The Milwaukee Road’s leaflet, 
*“How to Find a Home for Your 
Business.” It tells how our In- 
dustrial Development Depart- 
ment provides a service to bring 
new industries to communities in 
the twelve states served by The 
Milwaukee Road between the 
Great Lakes and the Pacific Ocean. 

It shows how we plat industrial 
districts . . . outlines the type of 
data we can provide on labor, 
markets, shipping and power fa- 


THE MALWAUKEE ROAD 


cilities, raw materials, taxes and 
residential conditions. 

Whether your business is large 
or small, we can help you relocate. 
Our confidential services are avail- 
able without obligation. Write for 
leaflet today to J. C. Ellington, 
Industrial Commissioner, The 
Milwaukee Road, 301W Union 
Station, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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to become a teacher until his photo- 
graphic interests triumphed. 

Charles Spear’s case was a little dif- 
ferent. A 27-year-old junior, he served 
five years in the Army and was a German 
prisoner of war. He entered New Hamp- 
shire a year ago, almost four years after 
his wife’s graduation. She has an outside 
job, tending a neighbor’s children; he has 
worked as a grocery clerk. Charlie’s future 
teaching job is still a long way off, but 
he thinks he'll make it. 

Joan H. Ball, a 23-year-old former Wac 
corporal, attended Michigan State Col- 
lege for two years before she went to 
war. She’s glad now that she quit college 
to join up. “I’m getting much more out 
of my studies now and enjoying them 
more,” she says. 

The university is not without problems 
of its own. Institutional costs have 
risen so sharply that an additional ap- 
propriation of $307,487 over last year’s 
$615,456 is being sought from the 
state legislature. Since November 1945 
out-of-state students, with few exceptions, 
have been barred because of crowding, 
even though their $360 tuition fees benefit 
NHU more than the $160 for residents. 

To Dr. Stoke the activity at Durham is 

“a manifestation of a vital educational 
force arriving belatedly on the scene in 
the New England region.” The university, 
he observes, is taking care of more than 
75 per cent of the increased college-going 
in the state. “The same,” he adds, “is 
true in Maine, Vernront, Connecticut, 
and is almost as true in Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island. The New England 
states are currently finding their state 
universities far more useful than they 
have ever before discovered.” 


Significanceoo-> 

Dr. Stoke’s remarks about New Hamp- 
shire can be applied to almost all Ameri- 
can colleges. The fears expressed in some 
academic quarters that young men leav- 
ing high school and college for military 
service would probably not resume their 
education have not materialized. Instead, 
veterans in greater numbers are seeking 
advanced education. 

One possible result of this crowding 
will be that other state universities, like 
New Hampshire, will bar out-of-staters. 
Another result of the mounting enroll- 
ment is likely to be a demand for higher 
tuition, a factor which would not affect 
veterans but would make it increasingly 
hard for non-veterans to meet expenses. 

College administrators shudder at the 
thought of even a minor depression. 
They fear such a slump would have just 
enough effect on young veterans now 
getting and holding jobs to cause 500,- 
000 to 1,000,000 more of them to take 
advantage of government-financed edu- 
cation. The result would be impossible 
overcrowding. 

As things now stand, proponents of 
government-subsidized universal higher 
education see in the colleges’ experience 
with veterans. a strong argument for 
their cause. 
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A HERITAGE TO REMEMBER 


“TI contrived a mould... struck the matrices in lead... 
I also engrav’d several things... I made the ink; 
I was warehouse man, and everything...” 
FRANKLIN'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


In harmony with the crafts that by Philadelphia Blend... The 
flourished in Colonial Philadelphia, Heritage Whisky. A special occa- 
a pleasant way of life unfolded. sion whisky by every standard, yet 
Here dawned our heritage of hos- you can afford to enjoy Philadel- 
pitality, so agreeably upheld today _ phia Blend... regularly and often. 


*From a Series of Historic Paintings Designed for “Philadelphia’’ — The Heritage Whisky—Famous Since 1894 
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] THE EAST INDIAN MALAY depends on his blowgun as 
* American pioneers did on their long rifles, using it in 
defense of his home and to kill game. The blowgun is a 
straight, smooth-walled tube made of reed from eight to 12 
feet long. Fifteen-inch palm spines provide the arrows. 











3 BUNDYWELD'S MANY USES include piping gas in mod- 
* ern ranges to help housewives prepare food with speed 
and ease .. . carrying oil, fuel, vacuums and hydraulic fluids 
in motor vehicles . . . refrigerants in water coolers and home 
freezers . . . and beverages in bars and soda fountains. 


5. WHEREVER THE CALL is for tubing with outstand- 

ing mechanical properties, engineers and product 
designers are learning to count on Bundyweld. Let 
Bundy Research and Engineering Departments illus- 
trate the advantages of Bundy Tubing as a “life line” 
for your product. Available in steel, Monel and nickel, 
Bundy Tubing Co., Detroit 14, Michigan. 


y) TIPPED WITH POISONOUS jungle drugs, and notched to 
® break off in wounds, these arrows paralyze game 
animals and make the blowgun a life line for Malay marks- 
men. A “life line” of similar importance to modern industry 
is Bundyweld Tubing, used in hundreds of products today. 
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4 BUNDYWELD is different from other tubing. A single 

* strip of basic metal, coated with a bonding metal, is 
rolled continuously twice laterally into tubular form, then 
metallurgically bonded by intense heat—carefully controlled 
—to form a solid, double wall tube, held to close dimensions. 
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Such Is Life 


Variety last week told why the Soviets’ 
super-epic “Life of Stalin” is making a 
poor box-office showing in Europe. The 
Russians, according to the entertainment 
trade paper, made the psychological 
blunder of scheduling the Continental 
premiéres for Christmas Day. Consider- 
ing this the nadir of bad taste, many 
devout Europeans are ignoring the film. 
The Russians are fighting the boycott by 
papering the houses and by giving work- 
ers free transportation to the shows. 


Qo 


Freedom for Films 


Criticism has always plagued Holly- 
wood, but in the last few months the 
barrage directed at it has intensified, 
both from here and abroad (NEWSWEEK, 
Jan. 18). Native needling, like Samuel 
Goldwyn’s, has mostly stressed artistic 
shortcomings, while British bickering, led 
by Sir Stafford Cripps, has been based on 
a combination of artistic criticism and 
dollar-pound currency troubles. Now, 
amidst these fragmentary soundings-off, 
there has appeared a scholarly treatise 
by Ruth A. Inglis called “Freedom of the 
Movies.”* : 

“Freedom” can be conveniently broken 
down into three sections: history and 
background, conclusions and recommen- 
dations, and appendix. The first section, 
comprising the greatest part of the 241- 
page study, is, reasonably enough, little 
more than a skillful selection and com- 
pression of many standard references. 

More illuminating and timely is the 
32-page summary with its six general 
recommendations: (1) Movies are en- 
titled to the same constitutional guaran- 
tees of freedom as the press. (2) Monop- 
olistic practices should: be destroyed by 
the government’s antitrust powers. (3) 
Pictures should further the cause of good 
citizenship through their role as a civic 
and informational agency (documentar- 
ies, etc.). (4) Artistic and intellectual 
possibilities should be exploited, what- 
ever the financial risk. (5) With the aid 
of citizens’ committees the public should 
insist upon high accomplishment. And 
(6) there should be a national advisory 
board, sponsored by the public, to enforce 
changes in the production and advisory 
codes. (FREEDOM OF THE Movies. By 
Ruth A. Inglis. 241 pages. University of 
Chicago Press. $3.) 


PS 

















Easy to Miss 


What happens to Barry Fitzgerald in 
“Easy Come, Easy Go” couldn’t happen 
to any actor without his own permission, 
but even then, someone should have ad- 
vised him against it. That also applies to 
John McNulty, whose New Yorker maga- 
zine sketches about odd characters in- 





*A special report issued by the Commission on 
Freedom of the Press (Newsweek, April 8, 1946). 
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Before, during, after, and even between meals there 
are perfect Pedro Domecq Sherries. Know them all 


for the finest in Jerez wines— produced for more than 








200 years by the same family, in the same place. 
But discover especially the full-bodied “creamy” 
mellowness of that great after-dinner sherry — Pedro 
Domecgq’s famous Celebration Cream. 
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easy handling, free rolling and distinctive 
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clusive mechanical features and trouble- 
free maintenance. The Eclipse Lawn 
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“Of all the magazines I ree 
ceive, NEWSWEEK takes 
its place at the top of the 

list.” 


HARRY C. MICHAEL 
Vice-President, 
Maryland Casualty Co. 
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digenous to Third Avenue supplied the 
nibblings on this spare-ribbed story about 
one Martin (Himself) Donovan, sundry 
friends and relations in his brownstone 
boardinghouse, and certain horses  in- 
volved in the proper trade papers. ° 
Diana Lynn, playing “Himself’s” daugh- 
ter, and Sonny Tufts and Dick Foran as 
her rival suitors are uncomfortably ac- 
counted for east of Fifth Avenue and 
though they act as if they meant it, you 





Fitzgerald has fun as a diver 


won't care very much. Comes a time 
when Fitzgerald and his Abbey Theater 
brother, Arthur Shields, have fun with a 
diving suit in the Stygian waters of the 
East River. But an occasional laugh 
isn’t enough to justify what amounts 
to a footless role for a fine actor and 
excommunication for the man who 
played Father Fitzgibbon in “Going 
My Way.” (Easy Come, Easy Go. 
Paramount. Kenneth Macgowan, pro- 
ducer, John Farrow, directgr.) 


ao 


Empty House 


One of the studied but slightly refresh- 
ing qualities in “The Red House” is its 
creation of terror almost solely by impli- 
cation. Unhappily, this enigmatic ap- 
proach to a long-unsolved murder de- 
pends on moody music, mysterious woods, 
and ominously worded no-trespassing 
signs. What makes this psychopathic 
exercise a cut above average is the deft 
acting by Edward G. Robinson and Lon 
McCallister, among others, plus some 
easy, naturalistic dialogue. (THE RED 
House. United Artists. Sol Lesser, pro- 
ducer, Delmer Daves, director.) 





























New View of the Old South 


his picture is a striking symbol of the South 
today! 

Nowhere else can you find such a happy blend- 
ing of the old and the new . . . charming tradi- 
tion living side by side with progress and in- 
dustrial growth . . . in a land of unlimited 
opportunity. 

Long ago, word got ‘round in industrial circles 
that the South was an “opportunity-land” for 
business and industry . . . with natural advan- 
tages and resources galore . . . with room for 





growth ... with a great future teeming with 
promise and prosperity. 

That’s why more and more modern industrial 
plants are being built, every year, in the area 
served by the 8,000-mile Southern Railway 
System. 

That’s why it will pay you... and other far- 


sighted industrialists . . . to “Look Ahead— 
Look South!” 


Ennaet Eé. Rone 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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Steinbeck on a Bus 


The plot of John Steinbeck’s new 
novel, “The Wayward Bus,” is as old as 
literature. It is merely a story about a 
day and night in the lives of a group of 
people who are going somewhere to- 
gether. So little really happens that 
Hollywood is reported showing but slight 
interest in the book. But Hollywood is 
by no means infallible, and the discern- 
® “i e ’ a] ‘ > 
ing reader will probably find Steinbeck’s 
first long novel in eight years exciting 
and interesting, 

i ’ i 

One of his best books, “The Wayward 
Bus” is not in a class with “The Grapes 
of Wrath,” but even if it lacks the fire of 
that angry tale it is.a profound cémmen- 
tary upon certain aspects of American 
life. Few recent novels have better shown 
the emptiness and tawdriness of the lives 
of a few ordinary people. 

Morals in the Mud: Juan, the bus 
driver, is an Americanized Mexican. Once 
a day he leaves his crossroads gas station 
and restaurant to push his wayward bus 
over the California mountains. Juan is a 
handsome, steady fellow whom every- 
body likes. His wife knows she is getting 
old; and worries about losing him and 
takes her worry out in tirades against a 
lad named Pimples and Norma the wait- 
ress, a sorry, drab young girl who lives 
on the hopeless dream of her love for a 








European 
Steinbeck: No namby-pamby people 


movie star she never has met and never 
will. 

The even tenor of their lives is upset 
one day when the bus breaks down and 
its passengers have to spend the night at 
the gas station, usurping the beds of its 
four inhabitants. The next day Juan gets 
the bus fixed and they start off. But the 
rain comes, and miles from civilization it 
founders in a mud hole. 

Steinbeck leads up to this climax with 
deliberate calmness, and before he ar- 
rives at it has introduced several other 
characters. One is Camille, a handsome 














TO THE MAN 
WHO MUST GET 


RESULTS 


South Bend Precision Lgthes have be- 
hind them a record of nearly forty years 
of efficient performance in all types 
of industries. They are the logical lathe 
for use wherever precision accuracy is 
a “must” or ability to handle a wide 
variety of machining operations is an 
asset. Their speed and ease of operation 
recommend them for production work 
in the manufacturing plant. That they 
are dependable and long-lived is proved 
by the fact that the great majority of 
all South Bend Precision Lathes ever 
made are still in use. 





South Bend Lathes can increase the ef- 
ficiency, capacity, and profits of your 
plant as they already have done in 
countless other instances. Your local 
South Bend Lathe distributor will be 
glad to give you detailed information. 
Write, wire, or ‘phone us for his name. 
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CATALOG 100-D 


Wustrates, gives specifica- 
tions of 9”, 10”, 13”, 14-1/2” 
and 16” Engine and Toolroom 
Lathes, 9” and 10” Turret 
Lathes, attachments and ac- 
cessories. Write today! 
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Lathe Builders Since 1906 
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TO HELP YOU FIND THE PLANT YOU WANT 


Look at that list of field offices shown below! 
There is one within easy reach of your home— 
no matter where you are. And each is organized 
to give you fully-rounded service . . . help you 
select the plant you want... from the wide 
range of surplus plants offered by the War 
Assets Administration. 


While you may know of many wartime plants 
which have been acquired recently by private 
industry, the fact remains that your Govern- 
ment still has hundreds of choice large and 
small industrial facilities for sale or lease. And 
these plants, with or without equipment, may 
be negotiated for in whole or in part to suit 
the requirements of a particular business, big 
or little. 


If you can qualify as a “small business”, you 
will find that a high priority is available for 


War Assets A 


your purchase of a plant through the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. Our field of- 
fices will advise you how to obtain this priority 
certification from RFC. 


If you are thinking of expanding your pro- 
duction, modernizing your facilities, adding a 
new process, relocating your business or start- 
ing a new enterprise—make your needs for 
plant and equipment known to the War Assets 
Administration office nearest you. It is one of 
the 32 regional offices set up for the sole pur- 
pose of helping you get the plant you want. 


Write, phone or call for the 
PLANT-FINDER, a fully 
indexed, descriptive catalog 
of Government-owned 
plants. 





DMINISTRATION 


OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 


Offices located at: ATLANTA + BALTIMORE - BIRMINGHAM - BOSTON - CHARLOTTE - CHICAGO + CLEVELAND - DALLAS 

DENVER - DETROIT - FORT DOUGLAS, UTAH - HELENA - HOUSTON - JACKSONVILLE - KANSAS CITY, MO. - LITTLE ROCK 

LOS ANGELES - LOUISVILLE - MINNEAPOLIS - NASHVILLE - NEW ORLEANS - NEW YORK - OMAHA - PHILADELPHIA 
PORTLAND, ORE. - RICHMOND - ST. LOUIS - SAN ANTONIO - SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE - SPOKANE + TULSA 
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Merriam-Websters 





The Merriam-Webster 
Book of 


helps you use the right word 
in the right place 


EBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF 

SYNONYMS clarifies distinctions 
between Synonyms, giving their Anto- 
nyms and Analogous and Contrasted 
Words, explains differences in their shades 
of meaning, and illustrates usage. Pre- 
pared by the expert staff of Webster's 
New International Dictionary, Second Edi- 
tion. Alphabetical listing and cross-index- 
ing of every entry. Over 900 pages, thumb 





index, $5.00. At your bookdealer, or from 
the publishers. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


669 Federal Street, Springfield 2, Mass. 
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Get in the move with the 
many smart industries which 
are going west—to West Tex- 
as! Here you'll find abundant 
resources in raw materials, 
cheap, plentiful fuel, ample 
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For complete market informa- 
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young lady who earns her living by pos- 
ing in the altogether in an oversize punch 
bow] at stag parties. Although no one on 
the bus knows her business, she upsets 
them all by her mere presence, although 
as it turns out she is fundamentally the 
most morally honest of them all. Camille 
is a sort of symbol. How she briefly af- 
fects the lives of Juan, Pimples, and 
Norma and three of the passengers, Mr. 
and Mrs. Pritchard and their neurotic 
daughter, is an integral part of the novel. 

Steinbeck, who is once more writing 
his delightfully smooth and direct prose, 
probes deeply into these people’s minds. 
No one since Sinclair Lewis has done bet- 
ter with a middle-class, small-town busi- 
nessman and his family than Steinbeck 
does with the Pritchards. His analysis of 
poor Pimples in the throes of his adoles- 
cence is a minor masterpiece. His travel- 
ing salesman is a true type and Juan, the 
most normal of them all, is a solid reality. 

Busload of Types: “The Wayward 
Bus” is the March selection of the Book- 
of-the-Month Club, which is acting a 
little fidgety about its choice. For Stein- 
beck, as almost every one knows, is no 
namby-pamby when it comes to picturing 
his little people. 

Dr. Henry Seidel Canby, who intro- 
duces the book to the club’s far-flung 
membership, is taking no chances with 
subscribing ladies from Dubuque. After 
appraising the novel he warns: “Mr. 
Steinbeck here and there may write too 
freely for the taste of some readers, par- 
ticularly parents who may have teen-age 
children about whose reading they are 


concerned. This busload of Californians 
contains lovable types, and _ several 
exceptional delineations but the 


majority of the people . . . could not 
be defined by the adjective ‘nice,’ and 
there are numerous passages in which 
neither their speech nor their thinking 

. is ‘nice.’ In fact, some readers will 
find them objectionable.” 

Dr. Canby may have a point there, but 
the adult reader is more likely to agree 
with his description of the book as a 
sound, moving, and essentially tragic 
study of the “cosmic restlessness” of 
those Americans who go about the 
country selling gadgets, looking for 
work, or taking vacations, and who can 
be seen staring vacantly from the win- 
dows of countless wayward buses. (THE 
Waywarp Bus. By John Steinbeck. 312 
pages. Viking. $2.75.) 
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Putzi and Fantasy 


At the outbreak of the war Ernst 
Hanfstaengl, better known as “Putzi,” was 
living in England. At a time when Adolf 
Hitler most needed the soothing piano 
playing of his Harvard-educated friend, 
Putzi was interned. In Washington a 


close friend of President Roosevelt, John 
Franklin Carter, better known as the 
columnist Jay Franklin, heard of this 
and had a brilliant idea. 

Hanfstaengl was believed to have defi- 
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“Putzi” talked but not to F.D. R. 


nitely broken with the Nazis and he was 
known to have a strong liking for the 
United States, where he had long lived. 
Franklin suggested to Roosevelt that 
Putzi be brought to this country for ques- 
tioning. The President and Under Secre- 
tary of State Sumner Welles agreed. 
Welles saw Lord Halifax, the British am- 
bassador, and after some persuasion Putzi 
was brought to Washington, where Frank- 
lin was assigned to question him. 

During the war this assignment was 
kept secret. Franklin now reveals it in 
“The Catoctin Conversation,” using the 
questioning as the basis for a fascinating 
if fanciful account of what Roosevelt, 
Winston Churchill, Harry Hopkins, Ber- 
nard Baruch, Putzi, and Franklin himself 
were thinking. 

The conversations, which supposedly 
took place at President Roosevelt’s war- 
time retreat, a hunting lodge in the 
Catoctin mountains of Maryland, are bril- 
liantly conceived. Jay Franklin has a good 
ear, a clever mind, and a good conception 
of what Roosevelt and the others prob- 
ably would say under such circumstances. 

In the book, Hanfstaengl has been 
brought to the lodge to plead with 
Churchill for his release. His request is 
denied in the end, but not until Roosevelt, 
Churchill, and the President’s other 
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guests at the retreat have discussed at 
length and in colloquial terms the mean- 
ing of the war, its causes, its operations, 
and the policies by which it was then 
being conducted. 

A bet is made between Roosevelt and 
Churchill as to who will win the argu- 
ment about the real purposes of the war. 
At the imaginative Franklin’s hands, 
Churchill wins, but he does not get his 
prize until an infinite variety of topics 
have been thrashed out in what-if it 
had actually taken place—would have 
been the most fantastic and revealing 
off-the-record conversation ever held. 

According to Welles, who supplies a 
needed foreword, Hanfstaengl did ask to 
see Roosevelt and Churchill, “and this 
account might well have been a true 
record had Mr. Churchill agreed to the 
interview requested. As it is, the author 
has given an amazing aspect of authen- 
ticity” to a dialogue that never happened. 

On Welles’s authority, Franklin’s imag- 
inary conversations add up to a book of 
“outstanding importance” and give an 
accurate picture of what the leaders of 
the war thought as of 1943. (THe Catoc- 
TIN CONVERSATION. By Jay Franklin. 283 
pages. Scribners. $3.) 
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Van Loon at the Gates 


For more than a year before his death 
Hendrik Willem van Loon, author of “The 
Story of Mankind,” made many attempts 
to produce another masterpiece. Sad- 
dened by the death of his friends in his 
native Holland and worried about the 
future of the younger generation, he 
switched restlessly from one idea to 
another: a trilogy on the history of the 
Netherlands, a history of mankind in eight 
volumes, an autobiography. Each of these 
van Loon worked on for a few weeks, 
then discarded for what he thought was 
a more appropriate subject. 

Then he hit upon an idea that pleased 
him. “Someday,” he said, “I shall have to 
go and interview St. Peter... I shall just 
say “With your permission . . . here is 
everything you could ever possibly want 
to know about me. Every idea I ever 
had. Everything I have ever thought 
upon pretty damn near every subject’.” 
The book was to be exactly what the title 
said it was, a “Report to Saint Peter.” 

Had van Loon lived to finish his report, 
it would have been at least as long as any 
of his major books. When he died, the 
manuscript was still a mere fragment of 
the projected work. It covers only the 
first twelve years of his life, but it runs 
to more than 200 pages. 

Even in writing of his childhood van 
Loon’s autobiography is thickly inter- 
spersed with long discussions of philoso- 
phy, art, music, religion, and a hundred 
other things. Readers of “The Arts,” 

The Story of Mankind,” and “Van Loon’s 

ives” will find it tantalizing. It is illus- 
trated with sketches from van Loon’s 
drawing board. (REPORT To SAINT PETER. 
By Hendrik Willem van Loon. 220 pages. 
Simon & Schuster. $3.) 
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“Trees Live and Breathe... Just Like You” 








@ Trees breathe. They have 
wonderfully complete circulatory sys- 
tems. They digest their food. They 
almost seem to think. And, because your 
trees are living things, they can suffer 
from injury and disease . . . lose their 
beauty . . . die and cease forever to be 
a source of pride and pleasure. They 


need the skilled care they can get from 
well-trained, reliable Davey Tree Sur- 
geons. Davey Men, backed by three 
generations of specialized tree saving 
experience, are ready to help you 
protect the health and beauty of your 
trees. Ask our local representative for 
his recommendations. 


DAVEY TREE EXPERT COMPANY. KENT, OHIO 


MARTIN L. DAVEY, Jr., PRESIDENT 
THREE GENERATIONS OF TREE SAVING SERVICE 
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Putting in the 
‘right combination”’ 


A “traffic controller” is a sort of automatic 
policeman that times the red and green lights 


of a traffic signal. One such device uses a | 


combination of easily set dials to provide 
different time intervals at different times of 
the day. For example, morning rush hours 
may find one street much busier than the 
street crossing it. 


Consistent, trouble-free service is impor- 
tant in such a timer because any failure 
would result in traffic tieups and costly main- 
tenance and repair. Therefore, the manufac- 
turer of this timer chose a Bodine motor to 
provide dependable service. 

Bodine motors are chosen for many such 
“positions of responsibility” because their 
use is assurance of trouble-free performance. 
They are found in all types of instruments, 
timers, and controlling devices. 

If you are planning a device requiring 
fractional-horsepower electric-motor drive, 
ask Bodine engineers for their help. They 
will be glad to assist you in the selection of 
the right motor to meet your needs. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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Louisiana Renaissance 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


New Orleans—Behind the gaiety 
of the Mardi Gras, a serious note dom- 
inates New Orleans these days. People 
tell you to look behind the festive 
masque to substantial facts. What we 
quite inadequately call “civic spirit” is 
summoning great energy to strengthen 
the natural and man-made advantages 
of the city as a seat of industry, inter- 
national trade and, surprising enough 
in light of the past, enlight- 
ened government. 

Greater New Orleans, Inc., 
in effect a group of civic and 
business leaders, has raised 
a considerable sum to bring 
business and visitors to the 
city. City leaders have estab- 
lished International House, a 
cultural and business center 
in the heart of the city, with 
the object of fostering better 
relationships with the rest of 
the world, especially the Latin Ameri- 
can world. 

New Orleans wants to emphasize 
that it is no war baby. It has survived 
the closing of its notable war indus- 
tries with remarkable success. In 1939, 
its heavy industries employed 25,000 
people, with a payroll of $20,000,000. 
At the peak of the war, the figures 
were 85,000 employed, with a payroll 
of $160,000,000. Now heavy indus- 
tries employ 57,000, and the payroll 
is over $100,000,000. 


The city also wants you to know 
that it is the nation’s second seaport 
and that up-river live 60,000,000 peo- 
ple whose world contacts lie through 
the Mississippi. The Mississippi Ship- 
ping Co., which carries on extensive 
shipping with the western hemisphere 
to the South, has bought three fast. 
modern ships for a line to West Africa. 
Most important to the future of the 
New Orleans port will be the building 
by the Federal government of a sea 
wall, providing better access to the 
open waters of the Gulf. 

The route now runs through the 
meandering course of Ole Man River 
down through the delta. The greatest 
dream of New Orleans is a deep- 
water ship channel cut almost due 
east from the present canal, which 
runs north from the river to Lake 
Pontchartrain. The project, kept alive 
for decades, is of national importance. 
In the last analysis, 30-some_ states 
deposit the silt which makes the trip 
through the delta so difficult. 

Andrew Jackson Higgins liquidated 





Higgins Industries, Inc., last year, after 
a break with the AFL. He then or- 
ganized Higgins, Inc. The new com- 
pany will continue to make Higgins 
boats and housing materials. It has 
bright prospects. 

Postwar New Orleans is enjoying a 
political renaissance. A year ago, the 
voters cast out the old machine mayor 
and boss, Robert S. Maestri. That was 
revolution. Except for only 
one short interval, years ago, 
the machine had prevailed 
for a period of 54 years. The 
new mayor is de Lesseps S. 
Morrison, who came back 
from four years in the Army, 
where he rose to the rank of 
colonel. 

Young Morrison is a hero 
out of the schoolbooks. He 
reminds me of the Tom 
Dewey of ten years ago. He 
is serious, hopeful, energetic and deep- 
ly convinced that his eyes have first 
witnessed the ocean of civic sin. But 
this sort of enthusiasm is what moves 
us ahead in a cynical world. Morrison 
has apparently put a stop to public 
gambling in the city and intends to 
keep it stopped. He is skillful in mobi- 
lizing public opinion and will be a 
hard man to turn out. The machine 
licks its wounds and waits. 

The old Huey Long ring is pretty 
well scattered. The men who went to 
jail are out now and are working at 
various jobs. One, the former presi- 
dent of the state university, is teaching 
in a boys’ school in another state. The 
present governor, Jimmy (You Are My 
Sunshine) Davis, is neither bad nor 
very able. He writes and renders 
popular songs. 

Sam Jones, the man who succeeded 
Huey Long’s last governor, is being 
urged to run as Davis’s successor. His 
opponent would be Congressman 
Jimmy Morrison, who as a student in 
college started out by giving imitations 
of Huey’s speeches and mannerisms 
and soon found that his impersonations 
were a genuine asset. For since then, 
he has built a political career because 
the voters in faraway parishes seem to 
believe in reincarnation. Jones would 
prefer to run for the Senate. It will be 
a question whether his wishes or those 
if his friends ultimately prevail. 
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There is no lack of color in Loui- 
siana_ politics, and there are no 
bounds to the ultimate importance of 
the state in the nation’s business. 
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THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY, big name in transportation, has perfected a new automatic trans- 


mission. Shell engineers co-operated in developing a hydraulic fluid to gear the power to the road. 
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o the transportation world, The White Motor Company fications for the dual-purpose hydraulic and lubricating oil. 
2TS brings something new under the sun—automatic gear shift- Anti-wear, fluidity, oxidation stability, were exactly as de- 
wa 3 ing which is sailboat smooth ...with new leads drive. manded — in the non-corrosive lubricant developed by Shell— 
ng | Lifeblood of the drive is its hydraulic fluid... developed _ as proved in the laboratory, and during thousands of miles on 
His | especially for White by Shell engineers. The drive, simplicity the road. 
_ itself, centers on a two-speed, synchro-mesh gear box. No more As new machines and new methods come into use, the need 
Sos an through the multiple gear speeds found ; ee i. for planned lubrication is even greater. Shell's complete and 
ms | ‘agons. Two gear speeds, completely automatic—that’s all! progressive lubrication plan includes: study and analysis of 
ons | But in White’s two speeds, drivers have the advantages of _ plant and machines; engineering counsel; advice on applying 
en, | million” gear ratios. The extras come from a unique combi- _ lubricants; schedule and controls for each machine; periodic 
use } tion of hydraulic torque converter, hydraulic coupling, gear —_ reports on progress. 
a ! ra \, and an automatic torque responsive control system. Fluid Are you absolutely sure the machines 
lbe | § ° '0-0-t-h-l-y transfers the power. in your plant benefit by all that’s new 
10se a White and Shell engineers collaborated in designing the oil — in lubrication? Call in the Shell y 
} | ulating system for this new drive—laid down rigid speci- Lubrication Engineer. . 
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SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
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Rye Whiskeu 
A Blend 


Blended by <) Bottled by 


Valine! Distillers Products 9"? 
Baltimore, 1B. 
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Lit a drink of Mount Vernon and you know 
there’s something special in the wind—a mild whiskey 


with a fine. clear flavor. Flavorful in highballs— 








a great mixer in cocktails—Mount Vernon is the 


popular choice for hospitable gatherings. 


Keep a good supply of Mount Vernon always on hand. : Hig 
unt Vernon 


BRAND 


86.8 PROOF—51% STRAIGHT WHISKEY 
49%, GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 


National Distillers Products Corp., N. Y. 





